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For the Commonwealth. 

| 

PROMETHEUS. | 

BY JOHN A. DORGAN. | 

sie | 

The snowy mountains quake and rock, 
And heave the billows of the deep, 

At sights and sounds that move not him— 

Their foe, the Titan grand and grim, | 

Who siniles, and his far thought doth keep. 


The pitiless vulture circling tears 

His throbbing heart ; he murmurs not: 
The bleak winds rend the roaring woods 
Of those torbidden solitudes ; 

He siniles, aud holds his patient thought. 


The sleety blasts around him whirl, 

And smite like steel his shivering limbs; 
Calmly he keeps his thought profound, 
Nor groans, nor trembles, though around 

The desolate landscape reels and swims. 


For well he knows the chains that wear 
His stiffened limbs, the icy wind 

That up the gleaming gorges clangs, 

The vulture’s beak, yea! all his pangs, 
Can conquer not his resolute mind. 





It is not hope which thus sustains, 
But knowledge that is certainty ; 


‘resented a growing party in the university, and 
to show that it was so, he would recapitulate 


some of the recent history of the university. 
Between 1827 and 1833 it became pretty evi- 
dent that the great movement which had carried 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 


and catholic emancipation had reached at last 


the University of Oxford. 


|. No sooner had these symptoms appeared than 


some of the most remarkable men in the univer- 
sity, impelled by the influences under which 
they had been brought up, cast about to see 
whether there were no forces stronger than the 
old church and king theory to meet these new in- 
fluences, and they fell back on the Laudian 
theory and the principles of the English divines 
of the 16th century. The theology of which 
they became teachers was much more accepta- 
ble to the young men of Oxford than the high 
and dry Eldon theory which had previously 
prevailed, or the theory of another school which 
at that time was taught in other parts of the 
country, but never flourished in Oxford. These 
men succeeded in not only damming up the 
current of thought in Oxford, but in turning 
its direction. Events, however, went on, and 
the merciless logic, as it had been called, of the 
leader of the movement had its effect upon him 
and upon others, and tke great secession to 
Rome took place. No sooner had that event 
occurred than things began to change at Ox- 
ford, and new voices began to make themselves 
heard. The men who had been trained under 
Arnold, at Rugby, were just then beginning to 
have influence at Oxford, and their influence 
did something to change the current of thought. 
But this had hardly happened when another 
great movement of liberal opinions had produc- 
ed enormous effect on the continent, and sprea 1 
to this country, and those who were at Oxford 


in 1848 and 1349 would not forget how deep 


and abiding were the eff-cts of the influences 
which were then brought to bear on young 
minds. After about 12 years things at Oxford 
resumed their natural course, and proceeded as 
they were proceeding after 1833, only quicken- 
ed by the delay that had taken place. It was 
very easy, it might be thought, for observers to 
predict what would be the inevitab'e conse- 
quence of the movement at Oxford. Any one, 
it might be supposed, could have done so who 
had in his mind the recollection of the political 
storms in this country in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who had observed the progress of opinion, 
and had made himselt familiar with the progress 


of opinion in the early part of the 19th century. 
(in other parts of Europe. 
| predicate the result of the movement at Oxtord 


But he who would 


would require a much clearer vision, because 


Oh, Jove! thy unrelenting hate 
Must strive in vain with him and Fate, 
Because he kuows himself and thee. 


| he would require to be able to tell what was 
jthe result of a movement extending over all 
| Europe, and to tell what would be the effect of 
jintluences which, had not been brought to bear 


Think’st thou with pain and suffering ie o . : : 2 
| for the first time since the great revolution of 


The hervic heart he bears to quell? 


The malice of thy wrath he biaves ; 
He ecoffs at thee and at thy siaves; 
Holds dearet than thy heaven this hell! | 


| 


Far off he sees the coming hour i 
Which shali unseat thy power supreme ; 

Thy rkiey hosts shall sit in gloom, 

Ani with thy downfall and thy doom 
Shall pass at last his troubled dream. 


Thou foolish Thunderer! thy wrath 
Forget for pity and for love 

Ere dawns the day of his desire! 

To conquer him dost thou aspire? 
Thou must Prometheus be not Jove! 





For the Commonwealth. 


BETTINE. 


Ciore to the steps of Nature's kings 

Some Lerald walks and makes them kvown; 
The secret of their worth he sings 

Or cre in Fame’s great trump ‘tis blown. 
Even the wise know not their own; 

To simpic souls they first are shown. 


A woman's heart is more than fate— 
It helds the future in its fee ; 





Great Goethe's name to antedate 
A maiden prophet needs niust be 
Thus while we wait cach other's words 


The verdict some free soul records J. a. 


THE XXXIX ARTICLES IN PARLIAMENT. 


We quote trom the London ews of March 
17th, the following account of a victory in the 
House of Commons, of good sense over antiquat- 
ed prejudices. It is still doubtful whether the | 
bill of Mr. Dodson will become a law during | 
the present session of Parliament, but of the 
ultimate success of even a bolder measure there | 


ean be no doubt. 


Those estimable but too timorous persons 
who beheve that the security of the Church of 
England depends upon subjecting the lay mem- | 
bers of that Charch to theological tests, will | 
discern new cause for anxiety in the success of 
the Tests Abolition (Oxtord) Bill, the second 
reading of which was vesterday carried in the 
Honse of Commons by a majority of 22,—400 
members voting. The Bill abolishes all the 
tests which are now required to be taken on 
the occasion of any one receiving the degree of 
M. A. at the University of Oxford, and in this 
respect it goes further than the University of 
Cambridge. For whilst the Act which governs 
Cambridge does not permit any graduate to 
vote in the Senate unless he be a member of 
the Church of England, the proposed Bill con- 
fers the privilege of voting in Convocation on 
all Oxford graduates, without reference to their 
religious opinions. It is obvious, therefore, that 
if Mr. Dodson’s Bill were passed, the constitu- 
ency of Oxtord would be increased by all those 
who are at present debarred from taking the! 
degree of M. A. because they will not sign the | 
Thirty-nine Articles. The Bill, however, has | 
to encounter further risks of defeat and muti- 
lation in the House of Commons not to mention 
the Lords. And even if it were passed in its 
present form it could not be considered an en- 
tircly satisfactory measure. It does nothing to 
relieve Fellows from the necessity of making 
the declaration of Uniformity; and therefore 
does nothing to epen the prizes and emolu- 
ments of the University to general competition. 
This, indeed, is the only change which is worth 
contending for. It is the only reform which 
will put all citizens of the conntry upon an 
equality, and place them in a position to claim; 
those pecuniary benefits to which every lay; 
man is justly entitled. In short, the first clause 
of the Billis good so far as it goes, but it can’ 
be regarded as a small instalment only of the 
debt which has so long been due to those who 
have hitherto been excluded from the Univer- 
sity. : 


] 


The debate on the motion for a second read- 
ing was long and animated. Mr. Grant Duff. as 
usual, making the best speech on the right 
side. Wecopy it entire from the report in the | 
News. 

Mr. Duff's Speech. 
The Hon. baronet (Sir W. Heathcote.) had | 


— -2.-e- — | 


mind in the 16th century against the catholic 
church. Look at Scotland, Hotland, or the 
German and French protestants—in every one 
of these churches they would see the same 
questions raised that were now being raised at 
Oxtord. 

Tests do not make Uniformity. 

Again, it was not a pew movement, but was 
really a very old one, and it was a movement 
that might be traced step by step from the days 
of Bacon to the present hour, and which had 
prown stronger, he would not say year by year, 
but certainly with each decade to the present 
time. Ifthey denied that these influences had 
been brought to bear; let them not look on 
this petition but go down to Oxford and see 


; What was occurring in the place, and he thought 


they would say that those who had brought in 
this bill had done as little as they could to sat- 
isty the aspirations of many members of the 
convocation. Did any one seriously imagine 
that the obligation of signing the ‘Thirty-nine 
Articles, and of adhering to the Prayer-book 
would produce anything like an uniformity of 
opinion ? Was there uniformity of religious 
opinion in the assembly at Oxford on the 8th 
March?) Yet Dr. Pusey, and Mr. Jowett, and 


' Mr. Cotton had all signed the Thirty-nine Ar- 
‘ticles, and had all adhered to the Prayer-book, 
‘and he had not the slightest doubt that every 


one of them was prepared to go through those 
processes again at the shortest possible notice. 


But did any one for a moment imagine that, 


there was anything in common among them ? 
One of these gentlemen wrote, a few days ago 
concerning another who had signed the Thirty- 
nine articles, that they did not believe in the 
same God. He dared say that many who now 
heard him read at the time it was published 
the famous tract No. 90. After that tract had 
been published, and after the view it supported 
had been accepted by a very large party in the 
church of England, by a great number of per- 
sons who still remained in the communion of 
the church of England, how was it possible to 
imagine that there was to be attached by the 
same party the same binding significance to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which was attached to 
them by the persons who originally drew them 
out? Thev could not set men free in one di- 
rection without also setting them free in another. 
Besides, he held it was absolutely impossible for 
any man at this day, however great might be 
his power of throwing himself into the modes 
ot thought of the men who drew up the Thirty- 
nine Articles and of those who drew up the 
Prayer Book—he defied any one to subscribe 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, and to the Prayer 
Book, having the same views regarding them 
as those who drew them up. 
Books are Teachers, not Men. 

Again they ought not to forget that it was no 
longer professors or the clergy in the pulpits 
who were the great teachers at Oxford. The 


| great teachers at Oxford were the same as in 


London and in other parts of the country, 
namely, books; and he was willing to rest his 
case on the fact that there was not at present a 
single book to be quoted which was written by 


; any person now living, or lately dead, which 


had produced a considerable effect on the minds 
of men at Oxford, that in any degree whatever 
breathed a spirit in accordance with keeping 
up particular theological viewsin those institu- 
tions. It was worth while to allude to a class 
of men not very comman, but who still deserv- 
ed a certain consideration, he meant a class of 
men of morbid and scrupulous minds, such as 
one whom the Dean of Westminster told a 
very affecting story concerning in the pam- 
phlet which he had published: a clerg¥man 
who thought that he agreed with the articles 
on every point, but finding some trifling matter 
of difference left the church in which he had 
labored most zealously. These cases were not 
very numerous, but still they deserved some 


‘ consideration. 


The Nonconformists. 

Turning to the case of nonconformists, there 
were very weighty arguments to be urged on 
their behalf which he had no doubt would be 
urged by other speakers in the debate who 
represented their opinions. 
out, for instance, at some length, how this main- 
tenance of tests was one of the last vestiges of 
persecution ; how unfortunate it was for the 


He might point | 


assumed that the University of Oxtord was a nation that non-conformists should be excluded 


clerical corporation. He hoped that cae tae toa great extent from that higher culture which | 


speeches would correct this idea. No doubt | was given at Oxford; how promotive of Chris 
the university had been and wasclosely connect- tian charity would be this disappearance of 
ed with the church, but still it was a lay body the hatred which was caused by these barriers 
and subject to lay control and superintendence. between sects and bodies of Christians, who 
The reasons which had induced him (Mr. Dutf) | were after all not very strongly opposed to 
to put his name on the back of this bill were, each other. He might point out how it was to 
first, because it seemed to him a reasonable; the interest of the nation, situate as we are in 
concession to the claims of the liberal party Europe, that everything that in any degree 
within the church; secondly, because it made | whatever keeps us from ‘national unity should 
a concession—too slight indeed—but still a con-| disappear as rapidly as possible. He might 
cessin to the claims of the nonconformists; and, | point out that there were certain sects, more 
third’y, beeause, without reference to sect or) especially the Methodists, who could never be 
puts, itseemed likely to be a measure which) said to have deserved ill of the established 
weed prove useful to the university. Not less| church; nay, which had on many occasions 
tha: 106 members of convocation petitioned | been her allies and supporters “Finally he 
asi sear in favor of this Lill. These men rep- , might point, and being a Scotch member there 


¢ e 


would be a special propriety in his doing so, revive (as the English are doing) the old laws umn of air five feet in length to act against the 
to the case of the Scotch universities, where of archery, to apply them to rifle shooting. He °Xplosive force of the powder, and the ball 
the governing body was composed of all sects, than goes en sha Waikons ti will be driven 100 yards with considerable 
and where all the professorships—except the _,. a ee 2 questions | foree. Again let a third cartridge be intro- 
professorship of divinity—were thrown open, which concern the rifleman,—the mode of rifling, duced similar to the last, two feet from the muz- 
and where no disadvantage whatever either to of making the cartridge, the shape of the bul- le, increasing the column of air in its rear to 
the creed of the established church or the lét, the best kind of rifle, ete. We propose to six feet, and the result in distance and velocity 
general religious feeling of the nation had been quote freely fj ie. Renily d will c will nearly double what was obtained by the 
felt by that course. But he would not dwell 7 peey On ae ee Pe ee ee previous experiments; tending to prove that 
on these arguments, at any length. There mence with air thus forced back upon itself obtains a density, 
were two arguments, however, which seemed to, Sharpshooting at Balaclava and Yorktown. | and consequent resisting influence nearly equal 


him to have special weight with honorable gen- : ‘ . | to a well screwed breech.” 
tlemen op in, with regard to which he onl Sate eatence wheeh coneerelnt Belabtave, as | The following experiment, in proof of the 


C mentioned in Lord Raglan’s despatches, i ase 
say a word or two. Had they really so little jin point, and may serve as an i stration seas’ | same fact, was told me by Dr. Maynard : 
faith in the attractions of the church of Eng- . : | ‘The barrel of a gun was pierced with a great 


A Lie 4 i 7 — 
land, backed as it was by all the advantage of Russian — — a sage lg number of small holes for more than half its 
© ,’ length from the muzzle toward the breech. It 


wealth and the prestige of antiquity, as to sup- vine, within six hundred yards, and having his : - 

pose that, out of a great number of non-con- men hand him their rifles in succession, actually | “°° then-encloues in. wrappers of paper, pasted 
formists who would go up to Oxford, a very picked off the artillerymen in suzcescion, till ghey ever each sther a. t bites vere 
considerable per centage of them would not go there were not enough left to serve the cuns thick and strong envelope, and was then _load- 
away shaken in their opinions, provided the | ‘This is Tasty etal asa weaar Gabe or the ed with only a wad over the powder, and fired 
necessity of passing under what- he might call possible value of good mrarkeesanahi e ofthe | room. The air was instantly filled with a 
the yoke of the Thirty-nine Articles were not | naiiiilics of ar a ae ss gpa shower of bits of paper, blown out from over 
imposed upon them? He had no doubt that performed wich itn Enfield rifles. With | the holes ;—but on examination, not a single 
would be the case; but of course so long as the tarset rifle and telescope sights. it could have |Pic<e could be found which was in the least dis- 
they obliged young men to make declarations been more easily and cae ‘performed at | (2lored by smoke—showing that it was the 
which they considered dishonorable to them-. twice the distance, as has been ienaandiy vate force of the air in front of the charge which 
‘selves and their friends, they would always have ed in our own OW A and ia basent i burst them out. : : 
/acause for bitterness against the church of gix hundred yards is but little bata thee . These experiments afford sufficient proof 
| England. Again, with regard to those gentle- | third of a mile ; a distance at which the common that the ball has to encounter an enormous re- 
men who disliked the liberal or movement par-! military rifle would be of little value, except in | “stance from the air during its —— 
_ty in the church more than they disliked many | the hands of a first rate marksman, as I “Dish the barrel, and the gun itself must endure a 
isects of non-conformists, was it not perfectly | ant Godfrey seared himself to ha : Censeal Ja- | corresponding strain from the action of the 

'clear that if they allowed this bill to pass they cobs mentions as.a remarkable proof of the pow. °Cn*ending clements within se . 
| would on many occasions find useful allies in er of one of his rifles, that a ecall hot Lue It is doubtless from the action of the air, and 
ithe convocation ? sat caarly seer Mall Sate f she the Of eight feet not from that of the powder, that cheap shot 
Oxford and Public Opini diameter at one thousand yards.” which is but | 2°" 2" frequently burst or bulged, at or 
ee : x j adage ich is but | near the muzzle, which is where the air would 


Oxford had not been always so particular | little more than half a mile. With the target | exert its greatest force while that of the ex- 


about her tests—she was not so particular at a_ “ag? and aoe sights, the feat has repeated- | panding gas is greatest at the breech. (pp. 80- 
| period when small progress had been made in| '¥, Deen per cee OF Brig 8 ecties Of shots 81-82.) 


without a single miss into a flour barrel at three- | 
uarters of a mile, and at Yorktown the “An- | 
rew Sharpshooters,” armed with these rifles, | 
‘in repeated instances held the enemy’s batteries | 
silent, till counter works were established which 
could not have been erected but for their aid. 
On one occasion a party of our men working in 
the trenches were annoyed by a sharpshooter 


| toleration in other parts of the kingdom. To-: 
| wards the close of the seventeeth century she | 
| gave the degree of D.D., toa very distinguished 
/ Roman catholic. Finally, he supported this 
| bill because, independent of its influence on 
| Sects or parties, he thought it would be useful 
ito the university. Ever since the university 


The Atwater Rifle. 
The principle of rifling invented by Mr. At- 


been successful, though the means adopted in- 
rersity. ¢ | volve an apparent contradiction of principles, 
| was an university it had been found that it was ho Mead com Bro isae val > ; Which have heretofore been considered indis- 
clerical influence which had done it harm. He | © "i aj posted himself in a tree eight hundred | putable. His plan is this: Supposing a barrel 
sincerely hoped that public opinion would be | yards distant, from which he could make their to be rifled with an even. number—say six 
brought to bear on the university and on parlia- position an uncomfortable one, while It was mm- grooves; he begins at the muzzle, and cuts out 
ment, because he thought the ‘university had | Possible at that distance even to distinguish | ¢ 
need of. all the help it could get from any quar- him with the naked eye among the branches of 
j ter. No one hed a greater veneration for the jou sar ‘ ay of the Andrew Sharpshooters | ig that the ball starts from the breech with a 
| University of Oxford than he had, but he was | ie . P cia in the trench, a telescope sight was | pertectly tight fit, and so proceeds till it reaches 
obliged to confess that, considering her prestige | xe or rim, and the first shot brought him From 
‘and her great property, there was hardly any | 20¥? ; and this is but one of a multitude of an- 
“university in Christendom that was doing so | ecdotes which have reached me of the 
i tenor. (pp. 43-44.) 


| Kittle for the progress of science and of learn- ‘ = : 
jing. (Hear, hear.) We have a striking explanation of the supe- 
eye roe riority of the flat-ended bullet: 
Why the Pointed Bullet is Inferior. 


YORK METROPOLITAN FAIR. The shape of the bullet is a subject which has 
foccupied the time and attention of scientific 


{From the Publishers’ Circular of April 1.) { x : ° 

It has long been proverbial that in New York ™*" ae inh — pes series the astonish- 
they never do anything by halves, and not sat- zany of one : no has 4 nowledge of the difli- 
isfied with the extent, variety, and interest of < “v as ac ‘ck Vith our target riflemen, 
their material contributions to the Fair for the | 1"® B&t ended picket, With ite Dees slightly 
rounded, is the form which is universally accept- 


benefit of the U. S. Sanitary Commission, rang- | ‘actin tote He aoeeiary. “Casiias theovs 
\ing from steam engines to shot silk, from cook- aaa " oi es eel e hoes Se Fades PA ‘ 
jing-ranges to lace, and from an eagle to an In- a ec Ce SOUL 
|dian lodge—the New Yorkers have no less dis- 
‘tinguished themselves by collecting intellectual 
‘gifts to lay on the nationalaltar. A large num- 
ber of standard works in every department of 





the pomt where the lands are removed. 


same | rotary motion is preserved, by the three remain- 
‘ing lands, while the intervals between them are 
/open spaces which admit the passage of the 





acquainted with the subject would have been 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NEW 
ready to assert that the expansive power of the 


charge. by allowing it to escape through these 
openings, Such, however, does not prove to 
| be the case, as the range or penetration is found 
,to be very greatly increased by the operation. 





than of pointed bullets. One of the most recent, | 
and, to my mind, satisfactory explanations of | 
it, was suggested to me by Dr. Maynard (the 
inventor of the Maynard rifle.) with whom it 


the trial in that case was not a fair test, as the 
gun had previously become so rusted that it 
had to be rubbed out with emery, and the balls 
Die ate elas dae Doin nemsemiedc lo mM Be) wit _ it in consequence were too loose in the bore. 
some old and rare, others new and Babess The | originated. This is that the air in front, being | But even with this defect the average pene- 
publishers have been most liberal both in wares | ~~ — pe ee + aqacuagha righ jrsgee at 100 a pera ere more than 
and money. The best writers have contributed | 2U8.°5 Wit) Fie course e et, does n that of an ordinary rifle of the same cali- 
‘to the Fair newspaper; posthumous fame is not  isepetaniad ee = | pre — ber with the same weight of powder and lead ; 
} ih . . ¢ 9 4 ¢ > " g ew < “ . » 
“unrepresented —an unpublished article of Im from the atmospheric friction against its sides, |of the experiment was. that evere ball from the 
Pie oarge nce “Levwcll. Street Mea Akers | Which no tte ali vcts i materially. This the- | Atwater gun, whatever might be the degree of 
ee Da ke ld Afitchel), O°Y accords with the latest received explana- | jts penctration, preserved its sha erfectly, so 
> ? ‘ ’ - | -_ ° ’ s i s. 
be alg he ac a ee tion of the phenomenon known as drift. or deri- that bullets of A lead, which bad paastined 
bGuic of tae Bair” Pisvse Mant, auabices: vation, which is the tendency of the bullet in a | ten or twelve inches of pine boards were not in 
he 1 Wall S ee ae ‘gag gs eat long flight, to diverge toward the side to which | the least deformed, but looked as if just swedged 
jPushed Wall Street Droker, has given a hand=" tne twist of the rifle inclines,—that is to the left, Se ta exevilnaaiiias wale haa thie dicta ane ues 
some volume composed and published by himeelf, ' cin the twist ie from right to left, and vice rer- | to comprise the most important im i. thx tie 
jentitled “A Tribute to the Fair.” It contains .q° General Jacobs asserts, confidently, that | which ie baud: mas ey plas ag pap 
a series of poems, many of which have a local ¢hore is no such tendency, but the experiments Jong sine The it Sat a spaniel Ra pone 
jand personal interest. The book is very hand- o¢ pFrench officers seem to leave no room to readily applied eget Pad ovarian ek 
somely printed. Leavitt Hunt, lately an offi- doubt its existence, and the most rational ex- 4 mindset ideal edo sonne of its Ow or 
cer in the army, and a most efficient one, has planation of it is the one to which I allude, that ; ; sags 
written a satirical poem called “Sophia, or the the action of gravitation causes so much great- 
| Reign of Woman"—very animated and piquant, ¢, atmospheric friction on the ugder than the 
and full of local satire—which is published ia 
pamphlet form to be sold at the Fair. J. W. 


upper side of the buliet as to cause the diver- 
| Gerald, Jr., of the New York bar, has prepared Se CA PSI) 
'a book of fun—extravagant and ironical, ingen-; Mr. Cleveland has made some valuable ex- 
iuous and amusing, full of “hits,” and profusely periments in a kindred matter,—the power of 
‘illustrated by a corps of caricaturists—it is a 
kind of impromptu “Comic Annual” a /a Hood, 3 ‘ ; 
| adapted to New York life and the present times. | Resistance is as the Square of Velocity. | : ‘ i 
: The accomplished printer of the “Illustrated I filled a common butter firkin with water to | C°S'Y to every rifle. (pp. 82-83-87-88.) 
Sketch Book,” that masterpiece of typographi- the depth of 13 inches; and placing it under a | 
jcal skill, C. A. Alvord, has contributed a very window, fired a ball weighing 165 grains, with 
jneat little brochure, of which only a thousand a charge of 38 grains of powder, perpendicular- | 
| copies are printed. It is entitled a “Sheaf of ly down into it—the muzzle of the gun being | 
| Verse bound for the Fair,” and the centre of the some seven or eight feet above the water. The 
title-page is ornamented with a finely executed ball was turned a good deal out of its course in 
iwood-cut sheaf. The contents consist of some passing through the water, as it was fired di- 
dozen or more of uncollected poems of Henry rectly at the centre, but struck and split one of 
| 'T. Tackerman, several of them occasional, such the staves within an inch of the bottom, and | 
as “Sunnyside,” “The Funeral of Crawford,” passed through the bottom just where it joined | ‘fon te celts: hatin eee al di 
“The Siege of Rome,” ete. The longest isan the side. It was found in the gravel below, ca << 4 - nahh pie sige ce a wad 
“Ode on the Regeneration of Italy,” which has jammed entirely out of shape, and on examina- | sep oak Ba eae ve gna ape ee 
been translated into Italian. One of the most tion with a magnifying glass, it was easy to see ‘be segs oy m aries ent tothe same number of 
' attractive scenes at the Fair is the “Salmagundi_ that its deformity was mainly the result of its | °*P* hs i rig S , — a 2), ita cal 
House,” a fac-simile of the old structure on the contact with the gravel. : )cealed beneath the lock-plate, and brought up 
‘banks of the Passaic River, where Irving and It was evident, therefore, that after passing 
his companions wrote many of those facetious through 13 inches of water it still retained a 
| papers which, under the name of *Salmagundi,” very considerable power of penetration, as it 
j originated his literary reputation. In this sum- had passed through the bottom of the tub and 
mer-house, which the New Jersey committee jammed itselt into a shapeless mass in the grav- 
‘have constructed and adorned under the super-_ el below. 
' vision of Cropsey, the landscape painter, are. I next took a rifle of smaller caliber, the ball | 
gathered the tro hies and_ relics of Irving's ca- weighing 165 grains, and loaded it with 70 | 
‘reer; views of old New York, his chair and ta- grains of powder, thus insuring the very great 
| ble from the library at Sunnyside, pictures, en- increase of velocity which mu-t result from us- 
'gravings, and etchings illustrated his writings; ing nearly double the charge of powder to very 
| various portraits and prints of the author, many much less weight of lead. The effect afforded 
/curious and interesting autographs, original edi- evident proof of greatly increased momentum, | —. ie with slack bh x with 
‘tions, ete.. and, finally, many sets of his Works and yet the penetration was less than before, | P'GHtY With Witte hay ee ee ee. WS 
‘and of his Lite and Letters presented by his for the bottom of the tub, instead of bein barbeny sf fe Y Pee ope onthe 
‘publisher, Geo. P. Putnam, and sold at the sum- pierced, was but very slightly indented, but the | “7&™® Te yiaeae ee yf Api f shiter i fr hi | 
'mer-house for the benefit of the Sanitary Com- Pall itself was completely flattened; and the °° the Wing: Sher Reng thi a a 
mission. We have heard, also, but cannot vouch three ash hoops, which botnd the tub, were in- perch by a shot which wee hin, the eae hav- 
for the fact, that a sweet and buxom little, stantly broken, and the staves were thrown ‘2 been “geass Willig mi ae eat $e 
| maiden, daughter of this enterprising publisher, ; apart as if by a violent explosion. Here, then, cS n aah eehas see - McK ariand, of} 
| presi.les over the precious relics in the costume | js evidence, that if we attain a greater momen- | Chicopee Falls. (yp. 141-142.) 
of Katrina Van Tassel | tum by means of an increased velocity, the re- | After describing rifles of a dozen different 
sistance of the element through which the ball | patterns Mr. Cleaveland gives the preference to” 
jis passing in its flight, increases in so much | i ‘ 
{the Maynard Rifle, as does also his correspon- 


‘more rapid ratio that the point is soon reached | 
‘at which the momentum is overcome and the dent, the veteran sportsman, Edward Stabler | 


- | power of penetration reduced. For the same 
jrule holds with the air as with water, though, 
lof course, the point at which momentum and 
| resistance balance each other, is sooner reached 
'with the latter than the former. (pp. 74-75.) | A New Kentucky Rifle. 


| . . 

The resistance of the airin the barrel of the The following letter from* Capttain Wil-| 
gun is discussed at some length, and we have son, Co. M, 12th Kentucky Cavalry, is entitled | 
| the following experiments recorded,— to an introductory statement. The writer is! 


an unconditional Union man, living in a strong- | 
Experiments of Greener and Maynard. =} disloyal section of Kentucky. His neigh-| 
In this connection the problem presents it- bors had threatened his life. In consequence | 
| self of the resistance of the air to the passage of this, Capt. Wilson had fitted up a log crib| 
of the bullet within the barrel of the gun. It across the road from his front door as a sort of | 
is obvious that this must be very much greater | arsenal, where he had his Henry Rifle, Colt’s | 
: ‘than that which it encounters after leaving the | Revolver, &e. 
Mr. CLEVFLAND's manual on the use of the jarrel. for the reason that it is in the p 
rifle is not only one of the most useful, but one solid column of the length of the barrel, which yp, dismounted and burst into his dining room | 
‘of the most entertaining books of the season. | Must be pushed forward as it has no opportu- and commenced firing upon him with revolvers. | 
He has already become known from his contri- Pt —— mt. the ree Various experi- _ The attack was so sudden that the first shot 

| ees : . . 1): ments have been tried which prove that this re- | struck a glass of water his wife was raising to 
butions to the Atlantic, but this volume will give |sistance must be very great. Greener relates her lips, breaking the glass. Several other 

him a still greater celebrity. He writes with the following : ; shots were fired without effect, when Capt. | 

| great simplicity and earnestness, and what he _ “If acartridge, having a bullet at each end, | Wilson sprang to his feet, exclaiming, “For | 
‘says will carry weight no less from his manner |S Placed im the centre of an open barrel eight God's sake, gentlemen, if you wish to murder | 
he ie. ; feet in length, and a touch-hole drilled as near me, do not do it at my own table in presence 

| of saying it than from the evidence brought for- the centre of the cartridge as possible, when it of my family.” : 

ward. He begins by some timely remarks on is fired the balls will certainly be discharged i This caused a arley, resulting in their con- | 
| the need of a greater familiarity with the use of from the barrel. but with avery small degree of ‘sent that he might go out doors to be shot. | 
force: in fact, merely driven out. |The moment he reached the front door he | 


I have had an opportunity to examine I have 
seen no reason to doubt the statement) the prin- 
ciple it develops must of nevessity be univer- 
sally adopted. It promises too much to be 
suffered to rest where it is, and as soon as it is 
made evident that these advantages can be se- 
cured by it, and are not accompanied by cor- 
responding defects which counterbalance them, 
its application will become an imperative ne- 


penetration as affected by velocity. 


We cannot quote the descriptions of other 
rifles, but will give Our readers the account of 


The Maynard Primer. 


! 

| Jn connection with this gun, I ought not to 
omit to mention the Maynard primer, which is 
janother invention of Dr. Maynard's. It con- 
sists of a narrow strip of varnished paper of 


so as to bring acell directly upon the top ot 
the nipple. The fall of the’ hammer explodes 


hind, so that it is not seen again till the gun is | 
again cocked. 

My own experience in its use has been but 
small, but, so tar as it has gone, it has been en- | 
tirely satisfactory. It secures the same advan- 
tages which are possessed by the metallic car- | 
tridges which have the fulminating composition | 
in their base, without being liable to the danger | 
of explosion from an accidental blow. The ra- | 
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ithe rifle, which he compares as a weapon for “With the instrument vary the experi- 


jour times with the bow of the English archers, ment; place in it a cartridge ¢ with onc ($P ae eotey, see 
‘and shows how important it is that we should ball, three feet from the mazzlé, leaving a col- | * Omitied. \ 


| water, of Chicago, has for its object to relieve | 
| this resistance, and the result seems to have! 


/ air between the ball and the sides of the barrel. | 
According to previous theories, any one at all | 


'gas behind would be so much greater than the | 
| resistance of the air in front, that the only ef- | 
‘ect would be to weaken the force of the dis-| 


If the facts are as represented (and so far as | 


double thickness, having deposits of fulminating | 


by the motion of a wheel in the act of cogking, 


menced firing at him. 
throu.h his hat, and more through his clothing, 
but none took effect upon his person. He thus 
reached his cover and seized his Henry Rifle, 
turned upon his foes, and in five shots kill- 
ed five of them; the other two sprung for their 
horses. As the sixth man threw his , bee over 


Several shots passed * 


the pommel of his saddkk, the sixth shot took off 


four of his fingers ; notwithstanding this he got 
into his saddle, but the seventh shot killed him ; 
then starting out, Capt. Wilson killed the 
seventh man with the eighth shot. 


In consequence of this feat the State of 


Kentucky armed his company with the Henry 
Rifle. (pp. 180-181.) 

Mr. Cleveland makes a statement about the 
effect of atmospheric changes in gunpowder, 
which wili surprise most persons. 

Gunpowder in Cold Weather. 


From numerous experiments which I have 
made since the preceding was written, I am 
satisfied that the explosive power of gunpowder 


LETTER FROM NEW YORE. 
The Round Table Set Bight. 
New York, April 11th, 1864. 

The Commonwealth is a powertul conservator 
of gool learning. Nowhere have its abilities 
been more successfully shown than in its father- 
ly advices to The Round Table ; and doubtless, 
it is they which have occasioned the managers 
of that journal to feel what they say, that Bos- 
ton people have really treated them much bet- 
ter than New York people. It shows great 
| aptness for learning, and hopeful strength and 
balance of character, too, in those managers, to 
fall back so often anil so dexterously to one po- 
‘sition after another, as fast as they are flanked, 
, Under your wise advices (for I know no other 
cause) they 1. Changed their prospectus, so as 
to omit their funny implication that sometimes 
they could not notice books fairly. 2. Found 


is very materially diminished by extreme de- | it necessary to assert a loyalty which they did 
grees of cold, independent of the degree of 


atmospheric humidity. In shooting 200 yards 
on a perfectly clear dry day, with the thermom- 
eter near zero, with my sights arranged at the 
height I had marked for that range in summer, 
the shots invariably fell from eight to twelve 
inches below the mark. I have never seen 
this fact noted elsewhere, and can only refer it 

/ tothe theory that the powder is then less com- 
bustible, as is the case with alcohol, which 
lights almost with an explosion in warm weath- 
er, but in a cold day I have sometimes burnt a 
whole match on its surface without igniting 
(ite: Cpe: Fhs) 

| We must here close our extracts, referring 


formation. 


} 


| Herpert Spencer 
‘writer of some pretensions among the liberal 
| Englishmen. He has written much for the 


| Westminster Review ; and has published several 


jour readers to the book itself for further in- 


has long been a 


| books, one of which, on Education, has had a 


certain popularity here. 


but perhaps related in the author’s mind. We 


The volume before us 
‘each alternate land down to within eighteen, is, in the main, a collection of essays from the 
| inches, or thereabouts of the breech. The effect | Westminster, on subjects diverse from each other, 


‘are not of those who feel a great interest in all 


jary Englishman, writing with an appearance 
‘of profound thought, which when examined, 
vanishes, and then the old, dull, British prose 
comes in sight. Yet we cannot fail to see that 
he is often right, and often has something valu- 
able with which to spice his long discursions, 
page after page ; but how any one who has read 
and quoted Emerson and Sidney Smith can be 
so tiresome passes our comprehension. 


'there tothe muzzle it is held in place, and the he writes or says; he is to us merely an ordin- 


| Whoever wishes to see the trite and the com- 
‘monplace hoisted by verbal pulleys and dialec- 


| 


| cer’s Essays. 


: : . |L have only once had an opportunity of wit-, tic screws and wedges into a sort of limbo philo- 
ed fact of the greater accuracy of flat-ended | nessing a trial of a gun of this description, and | sophorum,may be gratified by reading Mr. Spen- 
A quotation, in his sandy wilder- 


ness of statement and illustration, is a spark- 


| ling fountain of refreshment. 

“The heathen philosopher,’ 
“when he had a desire to eat a grape, would 
open his lips when he put it into his mouth; 
| meaning thereby that grapes were made to eat 
| and lips toopen.” No commentator, from War- 


says Touchstone, 


| burton to Richard Grant White, we believe, 
has given the name of this philosopher, but we 
| will lay a slight wager that Mr. Spencer has 
read his works and belongs to his school. At 
| any rate, much of his argument deals with mat- 


ters of about the same importance to the world. 





| As for his great system of philosophy, now for 


some years publishing in paper covers, we can 
detect in it nothing which is at the same time 
jnew and valuable. “IN THE NAME OF THE 
| PropnetT—figs,” should be inscribed on its title 
page. 

We are well aware that many persons whose 
| opinions are entitled to respect, think very dif- 
ferently of Mr. Spencer and his system. For 
| instance, M. Laugel, of Paris, in the Revue des 
| Deux Mondes for February 15th, in along and 
able review of the present aspect of philosophy 
‘in England, gives high praise to Mr. Spencer 
for his “obstinate attachment” to philosophical 


| studies among a people who scorn them, and 
| styles him “the last of English metaphysicians.” 
M. Laugel and the American admirers of 
Mr. Spencer, are right in praising the courage 


‘and independence which he has displayed in his 





| inquiries and essays; but we speak of the ab- 
‘solute value of his writings to the world, which 
| we must believe to be very little. 

‘‘Among the blind the one-cyed blinkard reigns,” 
as a man may be very eminent among 


| English metaphysicians without adding a single 


| observation or a single thought to the world’s 


it,and at the same time cuts off the paper be-| 
| great stock. 





CuiLps’ NATIONAL ALMANAC, after some 
delay has finally appeared, in a good-looking 
but closely-printed volume, of more than six 
hundred pages, full of statistical information of 
various kinds, and, no doubt, of much value. 
But, to judge by the inaccuracies in a single 
matter relating to Massachusetts affairs, there 
is room for many corrections. Happening to 
be familiar with the charitable and penal insti- 
tutions of Massachusetts, we turned at once to 
the tables, (pages 295-6-7) which are given on 
this topic, and we found that only one of the 
three State Lunatic Hospitals is mentioned, and 
none of the Reform Schools, while the tables 
and remarks on pauperism are far from correct. 
Rainsford Island Hospital, for example, is put 
down as costing $24,416, in 1861, and only 


week ranges from $1.10 to $1.95 in addition to 
the income of the almshouse farms, which is not 
true. 

In reality in some of our towns the average 
cost of paupers per week is less than nothing, 
even when the interest uf the almshouse farm is 
taken into account; Montague in Franklin 
county being an example of this. 

Of course, it is impossible to secure absolute 


One day, while at home dinin . saat : ‘ 
form of a with his family, seven ‘mounted guerillas pode | correctness in oo. meng eee tee ee) 


states the system of reporting is doubtless better 


‘not yet show. 3. Discontinued their relation- 
' ship with the person who was guilty of the fool- 
‘ish snarling attacks on Longfellow, Curtis, 
Everett, and others. 4. Apologized for the at- 
‘tack on Everett. 5. At last came out with a real 
| avowal of loyal sentiments, such as is entitled 
| to go upon record, and to command some confi- 
‘dence. For the mere assertion of loyalty is 
common to good men and Ben Wood ; acts are 
ithe only fair avowal. And after a course of 
discussions pretty clearly Copperheaded, and 
culminating in a disgusting pro-slavery article, 
by the same ingrained snob, who, a while since 
argued openly in the N. Y. Tribune, in favor 
of excluding black people from street cars, the 
loyal article in No. 17, is quite as little as is 
needed to entitle The Round Table to the re- 
spect of patriotic minds. 

Thus, dear Commonwealth, you have rightly 
begun the education of this Bantling, by imbu- 
ing it, albeit through chastisements, with right 
morals; a work in which my humble part fills 
me with calm and virtuous satisfaction. And 
now, if you permit the suggestion, let us take 
up the literary education of The Hound Table. 
Nor shall we be dismayed at finding immense 
ignorance in one so young. The little boy at 
s-hool would be simply a monster if he were fa- 
miliar with “Barbara, Celarent, Darti, Ferioque 
prioris,” with the depth and delicacies of the 
modern philology, with the names and relation- 
ships of cotemporary European sovereigns and 
statesmen. Under your kind, yet searching 
castigations, the very juvenile New Yorker 
will quickly gain in his learning as much as in 
his morals. 

All this, as well as what follows, has been 
suggested to me by learning from a friend some- 
thing of the curious and characteristic recep- 
tion accorded to him by the editors of the 
Round Table,—a reception whose only feature 
relevant to this letter is, their editorial dislike 
of any private corrections, such as my friend in 
the kindness of his heart thought that any gen- 
tleman would prefer,and their preference,(which 
smacks more of a publisher’s pecuniary zeal 
than of honorable literary ambition,) for such 
criticism as should at the same time serve as 
an advertisement. Let us not grudge the ad- 
vertisement, though it is as when a politician 
causes his follies to be proclaimed rather than 
not be heard of. For if such an effloresceuce 
of blunders is to crust the pages of our Liter- 
ary Weekly, let the Boston Commonwealth hast- 
; A proper care for our na- 
Let it be known 


en to the rescue. 
tional reputation is necessary. 
that there is somebody in Boston who knows 
bad English, bad proof reading, bad taste, and 
blunders in fact when he sees them, if the 
editors of the Round Table do not. Other- 
wise, what horrible jeers will come from the 
acrid Bulls of The Saturday Review at the apish 
noodledoms of their imitator this side of the 
sea. 

I will instance, (out of a charitable reserve) 
only a very few cases, of a great many ; amod- 
est bunch of violets, so to speak, out of a vast 
garden of flamboyant blunder-blossoms ; a few 
errors in one article each of two recent num- 
bers, 16 and 17. The proprieties which they 
violate are those of truth, good taste, the Eng- 
lish language, grammar and proof-reading ; and 
I premise particularly that for faults in proof- 
reading, ordinarily more or less excusable, a 
journal which appears only once a week, and 
which is professedly literary, deserves no mercy, 
and will not get it of it does. 

First comes “The Dead King,” in No. 16. I 
quote with comments. 

“Do you. reader, have any definite idea as to 
the real identity of the King of Wirtemberg?” 
Read “have you” for “do you have ;” “notion” 
for “idea;” “personality” for “identity ;” and 
“Wurtemburg.” 

“Of the large majority of European rulers 
you have only a dim idea of human figures wear- 
ing crowns.” Rearrange the clauses of this 
masterly sentence and we see the exact point, 
thus: “You have only a dim idea of the large 

majority of European rulers of human figures 
wearing crowns.” Which is a very good thing 
whereof to have a dim idea. 

“As a boy he was fond of classics and meta- 

physics, predilections carefully encouraged by 

his tutor.” Hence we learn that classics and 

metaphysics are predilections; an effort of 
classification worthy of that great philosopher, 

Mr. Samivel Veller, who reckoned pineapple 








{ * ° . . 

of Harewood, Maryland. He quotes, however, | 310,490 in 1862, whereas its real cost was more | rum a “wanity.” It would be interesting to @b- 
the following good story of the efficiency of the | than twice that sum in 1862. It is also stated | tain from the editors of the Round Table a list 
‘that in the town almshouses the average cost per lof all the “predilections” taught by this 


“tu— 
Tor, law professor at the T— 
Niversity of Gottingen, 
Niversity of Gottingen.” s 
“The Princess Frederica Frangoise Auguste 
Marie Hedwige.” These editors, in writing 
for an English-reading constituency call a Ger- 
man princess by a French name. They might 
as well have named her in Chinook. The 
name should be either German or English. 





/ 


than in ours: but a skilful editor, even from our 
confused public documents, could easily have | 


made a better statement on the points alluded 
to. We cannot, therefore, quite subscribe to 
the self laudation of the editorial preface, while 
we cheerfully admit and thankfully acknowl- 
edge the merits of the work, which will be of 
great service to every statistician. Nor can we 


5S 
too highly commend the enterprise of the pub- 








lisher who issues it,—one who has already done 
tmauch for the book-making and book-reading 
public in America. 


And the like is true of the names of her two 
brothers, mentioned below. Close by, their 
grandfather is called by the German name of 
Ludwig, which is am inconsistency. 

“A marriage in prepria persona.” And below, 


| “the doubtful honors of a favorita del re.” Now 


in a good English style, the English language 
is the only proper one ; unlessin case of absolute 
necessity. Scraps of other tongues deform in- 
stead of ornamenting. They are the cheap de= 
vice of sciolists. They are ragged red feathers in 


\@ fool’s cap. “Marriage iu person,” and “royal 
| favorite,” are the proper terms. And what 
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sort of morality is it that calls harlotry a 
“doubtful honor?” There is nothing doubtful 
or honorable about it among decent people, 
whatever the belief of the editors of the Round 
Table. And then, as to “favorita del re”—is it 
Spanish or Italian? It may be either; but I 
say Spanish, because there is an Italian word 
(though mis-spelled) just below. He has “been 
at a great feast of languages and stolen the 
scraps.” 

“The collections in the Hypothek and Pine- 
coteca were rearranged.” Hypothek is a Ger- 
man word signifying a mortgage. Does not the 
Round Table know the difference between a 
sculpture-gallery and a mortgage? Of course, 
with intelligent proof-reading, the word would 
have been Glyptothek. But if it were Glypto- 
thek, why use the Italian form Pinecoteca for the 
name of the other building? And if they will 
use it, why not spell it correctly, Pinacoteca? 
The assortment of ignorances in those two 
words rivals those of the French Academy’s 
“Crab: a red fish which walks backward ;” 
which as Cuvier remarked, was a very good 
definition with the exception that the crab is 
not red, is not a fish, and does not walk back- 
wards. 

“They found Munich a poor, inchoate, unde- 
veloped, raw little village.” What a gigantic 
cacophony is here! “Inchoate, undeveloped,” 
is tautological, besides. “Raw” how? And as 
to “little,”’ Munich at the time referred to con- 
tained forty thousand souls. Truly, this great- 
souled statist must have dwelt in large cities in 
his time. Most likely he is a native of the great 
city of Quinsay in the interior of China, describ- 
ed, if I err not, by that other truthteller, Fer- 
nan Mendez Pinto, and which had some seven- 
ty millions cf inhabitants. 

“It was a special hobby.” 
of a hobby that was not special ? 
of a round circle. 

“He extended the rites of hospitality freely, 
and had poor relations enough to take advan- 
tage of them, being a mother of King Otho, for- 
merly of Greece, of Francis, formerly King o. 
Naples, and of the exiled Duke of Modena.” 
Now the name of the Duke of Modena is Fran- 
cis, or as our editors would doubtless prefer to 
say in German, as he is duke of an Italian duke- 
dom, Franz. Secondly, it is twice vulvar to 
say “extend the rites of hospitality ;” tor “rites of” 
is superfluous, and hospitality is not extensible, 


Did you ever hear 
As well talk 


though the practice of it is. Thirdly, it is vulgar | 
again and untrue too, to talk about these “poor | 


relations” “taking advantage of” King Max. 
They are not poor; they have abundant prop- 
erty to live on. 
means imposing upon, which is an absurd idea. 
Fourthly, it is (to speak calinly) unphysiologi 
cal to say that King Max, however nu:mecrou: 
his talents, was the mother of three strapping 
despots. And even if we admit that the editor 
of the Round Table meant to say “brother” (and 
there is no reason for supposing that they have 


enough caution in speech or knowledge of nat- | 


ural science to have meant it) it is not true. 
Max was brother of Otho, and brother-in-law 
of the other two. 

The article ends with a touching bathetic tip, 
soft in the extreme, like a snail’s feeler; viz. 
“And henceforth the world must say to Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, ‘Farewell, king!’ ” Why, 


the whole two-column article is little but an | 
“explatteratory” statement that this king is | 


dead, though, it is added to comfort us, “it’s o 
no consequence.” And this last sentence, it i 
means anything at all, means simply that he is 
dead. But for goodness’ sake, why must any- 
body say anything to the deceased ? 
can’t we say what we choose ? Still if we must. 
we must. Probably the editors of the ound 
Table would gladly listen to this observation 
from any respectable person who will stop at 
the oflice, and will furnish him an attested cer- 
tificate that he has said “Farewell, king !” 


Honestly, I have selected only a few of these | 
They are anastomosed | 


flowers of speech. 
through and through the article. It is structu- 
rally disorganized with them, so closely are 
they crammed into the very tissue of it. 

I spoke of another article in the next follow- 
ing number. ‘This is a good article. 
ography ot the Earl of Aberdeen. 


It is a bi- 
It tells us 


all abont his birth, his diplomatic career, espe- | 


cially his obstinate peace policy at the time of 


the Crimean war, and so forth. And it says 


with ati easy dilettante grace of inaccuracy that | 


he died “the other day.” 
four years age. It is his son who has just died. 
His son did none of these emivent things at all. 
This ludicrous piece of ignorance might possibly 
have been excusable in a daily political paper, 
but in the Literary Weekly of New York ! 


Perhaps I have let these heedless youths off 


tooeasily. But I wish them well. And I know 


that they prefer to be horsed and birched be- | 


fore the public rather than to be quietly set 
right in private. IT shall observe their publica- 
tion, and whip them again if they need it. I 
want them to have an editor. Not me, nor any 
friend of mine; so they necd not attempt to ne- 
gotiate with him or me, either direetly or indi- 
rectly. The present editors are smart publish- 
ers. That is their business. But their paper is 
not edited at all, except exactly as a farmer 
edits his hay into a load. It is simply pitch- 
forked together. Now bad articles need editing 
as anybody would admit. And you and I and 
all others with the least knowledge of practical 
literature, know that good articles need editing 
too. Messrs, Sweetser will make money appar- 


ently, at any rate. But urless they employ a 


good editor, they will also make sport tor the 


Philistines, not to speak of the griet’ of good , 


friends of American literature. * 


—~.-e- 


\ 

SECESSION PLOTTFD LoNG AGo.—The fol- 
lowing statement by the New Orleans Times 
shows that secession was planned by the South- 
ern leaders many vears ago. ‘This was not done 
merely to assert the doctrine of State Rights ; 
but rather with the deliberate purpose and ex- 
pectation that Louisiana would one day become 
an independent nation. 

Among the incidents connected with the Cus- 
tom House in this city, we must mention the 
fact that it has been in the course of erection 
nearly sixteen vears, and that more than ten 
years ago were put up the heraldric ornamenta- 
tions which usually give the nationality of the 
edifice. By examining them it will be seen that 
there is not on the building the slightest indication 
that it was erected and owned by the United States. 
As many as ten years ago BraUREGARD and 
SLIDELL displayed their propensity to treason 
by ignoring the arms of the United States and 
substituting in their stead the Pelican of Louis- 
ana. And there to this day is the sectional svm- 
bol occupying the place of rigit and honor in the 


+ 


great room, where should be the Eagle and the 
Shield. We hope that Mr. CHase will at an 


early day authorize some one to have the arms | 


of the United States put up in its proper place. 
so that the building may be officially known as 
belonging to Uncle Sam. 


Che Commontocalth. 
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(@™ Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the 
Commonwealth regularly by carrier, will confer a favor by |. 
immediately notifying us of the fact at this office. 





“AN APPOINTMENT—FIT TO BE MADE.” 

We notice that Gov. Banks—we beg pardon 
—Gov. Hahn has appointed Capt. John L. Swift, 
of Roxbury, “Adjutant General of Louisiana.” 
We would not be understood as intimating a 
doubt of Capt. Swift’s pre-eminent fitness for 
the place. Since he left his unfinished appren- 
ticeship in Mr. Rogers’ excellent shoe-store, he 
has shown business capacity combining adminis- 
trative and executive abiities quite equal to 
those of the little iron man who is his master 
and model. He filled the office of Pilot Com- 
missioner until he was removed, or rather, not 
reappointed, when he showed remarkable activ- 
ity as a “lobby member” to abolish the office 
which became unnecessary a3 soon as he left it ; 
he discharged the responsible and arduous du- 
dies ot store-keeper in the Boston Custom 
House, until he accepted a Captain’s commis- 
sion which was to involve no field service 
He is now transferred to a sphere adapted to 
his powers. 

But we did not take the pen to express our 
admiration of Capt. Swift’s rare abilities. This 
tribute gushed out spontaneously. We only 
intended to notice the odd way they have down 
in Louisiana, of riding over and round the Con- 
stitution without the least ceremony. For in- 
stance, the Constitution of Louisiana declares 
that “no person holding any office of profit or 


&e., &c., shall hold or exercise any office of 





| trust or profit under the State.” (Title VI, 
| Art. 99.) Captain Swift certainly holds his 
| commission either under the United States or 
| under Massachusetts. 

Again, it seems rather odd to us up here in 
this old fogy state, that a person should hold the 
otlice of Adjutant General of a state who is 
constitutionally disqualified from voting in that 
state. The Constitution of Lousiana (Title 
II. Art. 12) says—“No soldier in the army of 
the United States is or shall be entitled to vote 


trust under the United States or either of them, 


articles of association of the Bank of Commerce 
and Mr. Hooper’s amendment ratified these 
obnoxious provisions. This was a heavy load 
to carry. The opponents of the bill said: it 
took the whole power of the democratic party 
to break down Nick Biddle’s Bank, with thirty- 
five millions capital; and you are creating a new 
monster with fifty millions capital. 

On the 6th, the Bill was reported by the 
Committee of the whole to- the House and the | 
final voting commenced. Mr. Hooper’s amend- 
ment, practically conferring all the privileges 
of the Bill upon the Bank of Commerce, and re- 
leasing the bank from its liabilities, was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 65 to 63. All the Massachu- 
setts members (except Mr. Dawes, who was 
absent,) we are sorry to see, voted for the 
amendment. 

The following section, the adoption of which 
was one of the main reasons of Mr. Stevens’ op- 


understood the expedition to be purely a polit-| al whose military judgment was inevitably bi- | fellow-citizens in bloody battle with each other, | him and the state will be ruined 2” “Well,’ 


ical one. | assed by the declared purposes of the expedi- 

The publication of the order, let us note tion, and the authorities at Washington who | 
here was a most extraordinary proceeding. Me- were so infatuated with the delusion of a pre- 
Clellan, by his delays, usually gave the enemy vailing union feeling in the rebel states as to | 
full time to learn bis intended movements ; but | order this gala-day excursion to welcome | 
he never published an order in advance, adver-| and receive the allegiance of returning 
tising the destination and purposes of a move- prodigals? The fatted calf was killed; but | 
ment. Is it not an insult to an intelligent peo- | alas! the rejoicings that went up for the way- | 


| 


the Dred Scott decision can never be forgotten. | answered Jacobs, doggedly, “this thing has 29 
It gave to conspirators new confidence. It fill- | to be stopped, and we may as well stop it no 
ed patriots for a while with despair. It was| if we perish in the attempt. : | 
the platform of slavery, whose behests would | We here leave this presentation of the case 
have triumphed had this decision been allowed | against Gov. Bramlette, and the proslave 
fully to prevail. Hating the rebellion in its | Union traitors of Kentucky, with the jury 0! 
origin and the cireumstances which nursed it | the public. ; 

into being, we must hate this decision. The Governor’s demands upon Mr. Lincoln 
‘toned down here to a request that the negroe 
when drafted should not be kept in Kentucky. 
but should be removed from the state forthwith 


Mr. Hae who enjoys a joke and a fling at 
the Supreme Court equally well, said : 


ple to ask them to believe that the object of ward sons who were dead and are alive again, | 


an expedition thus proclaimed, was purely | came back in wailings that our noble sons who | I do not propos. to enter into this discussion, Ex-Senator Dixon, his comrade, begged that 
military ? were alive, are ria _ but simply to make a single remark, in which I the draft might be suspended until after the to- 
? : 





position to the bill, passed by a vote of 89 to 
42: 

Sec. 64. And be it further enacted, That the 
rate of seven per cent. interest fixed in section 
thirty shall be deemed the lawful interest in all 
states where no rate is established ; but each 
bank shall be bound by the state Jaw regulat- 
ing interest in the state where it is located. 

All our representatives voted in the nega- 
tive. 

The section authorizing the states to tax the 
stock in the National Banks passed by a vote 0 
78 to 56, Massachusetts again voting in the neg- 
ative. Mr. Stevens-then proposed a substitute 
which he thus described : 


interest at seven per cent., and withdraws these 
national banks from state taxation and leaves 
them to be taxed. by the national government. 
These are the only differences. 

This was lost by a vote of 59 to 78, Massa- 
chusetts all in the affirmative. 


est by law are as vain as an attempt to make 


these banks from state taxation ! 
prevailed by yeas 90, nays 42; Messrs. Alley, 








at any election in this state. However, we 
have no right to doubt that it is all right. “Mil- 


| Ames, Eliot, Gooch and Hooper (?) in the af- 
| firmative ; Messrs. Baldwin, Rice and Wash- 


| needful protection. | ple, left in their houses, churches and shops ; 
P | | 


| ties, all existing orders and regulations forbid- 
_ ding the destruction or pillage of private prop- 
| erty. 
| formance of their duty in this particular, will 





a : sare: shan : ‘am compelled to differ with my honorable! bacco crop was made—that is, not to let off 
Just as the expedition started, the following) We might furnish evidence equally abundant | friend from Massachusetts. He savs that the | et hurting the rebels for at leas@ 


appeared : 

HeapquaRTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, ‘cal purpose ; which was, to circulate the Pres- 

Sagem Hate, ©.C-, Fob. 10,2008: ‘ident’s Amnesty Proclamation. one 

GENERAL Orpers, No. 24.—I. Loyal péo- ies ie Shas Vouk Tian: 
ple, and such as desire to become so under the | . : 

bald of the President’s Proclamation of | Capt. Armstrong of the Commanding-Gen- 

ec. 8, 1363, who are now absent from their! eral’s staff, beside his regular duties, had charge 

homes in East Florida, are invited to return! of the distributing of the President’s Amnesty 


Here is 


there, and resume their usual avocations. It is! Proclamation. Printed in small pamphlet form, | 


the intention of the United States Government, | this production was scattered broad-cast every- 
and wholly within its power, to afford them all| where. It was placed in the hands of the peo- 

II. It is the duty of officers to enforce in the | stowed away in books and in every conceivable 
strictest manner, and under the severest penal-| nook and corner, so that if any large portion 
of the people are disposed to suppress the only 
‘public document emanating from Mr. Lincoln 
which has not been reproduced in the Rich- 
mond papers, they will hardly be able to ac- 
complish their purpose. 


Those who deliberately fail in the per- | 


be recommended to the President for summary 
dismissal, 


: . “i sores . 2r papers made 
By Command of Maj-Gen. Q. A. Gillmore, Other correspondents of other papers mac 


Ep. W. Situ, Asst. Adj.-Gen. the same statements. The Richmond papers 
IsRAEL S. Seavy, Capt. 47th N. Y. Vols. A.| spoke of the great numbers of the Proclama- 
A. A. Gen. _ tion left by the Yankees on their route. 





The substitute provides for a uniform rate 0: 


Whereupon, | 
“Qld Thad” arose in his wrath and moved to | 
lay the bill on the table; and for the sole rea- 
son, that he could not fix a uniform rate of in- | 
terest at seven per cent., when every child | 
knows that all attempts to fix the rate of inter- | 


water run up hill, and because he could not | 
exempt the thousands of millions of stock in | 
The motion | 


itary necessity” justifies the trifling offences of | burne in the negative, (Mr. Boutwell not vot- 


violating the constitution in order to secure the | iNg-) Mr. Hooper closed the debate with an 


And “taking advantase of” | 


Andwhy | 


| services of such aman as Capt. Swift in organiz- 
|» *y: . : 
ing the military system of the state. 


<~.- ea. —-— -- 


THE NATIONAL BANK BILL. 

As our readers already know, the National 
| Bank Bill. after having been discussed in the 
House nearly all the time tor several weeks, 
was killed on Wednesday, 6th inst. We think 
we shall do our readers a service by present- 
ing the facts, collated from the Globe, which 
brought the bill to grief. 

One serious trouble originated in the special 
_ privileges granted to the Bank of Commerce, of 
_ New York. The Bill as originally reported 
| contained the following: 


Sec. 63. And he it further enacted, That the 


Bank of Commerce, in the city of New York, | 


may, and authority is hereby granted to the 
said bank, to become a national association un- 
der this act ; and in such case the articles of as- 
sociation and the organization certificate re- 
quired by this act, may be executed by a ma- 
jority of the directors of said bank. And a ma- 
jority of the directors, after executing said ar- 
ticles of association, and organization certificate, 
shall have power to execute all other papers 
and do whatever may be required to make its 


| elaborate speech in favor of the bill, carried all 
his amendments through just as he proposed 
them, and then joined Thad Stevens in killing 
his own bantling. 





| came. 


| sion, the House would have repealed that, and 
wiscly ; for we never could understand why, if 
we are to have a currency depending upon 
government securities for redemption, that cur- 
reney should not be issued directly by the gov- 
ernment rather than through these hybrid local 
banks, national though they are called. 


+e 








| THE OLUSTEE BUTCHERY. 
| Who was Responsible? What was the Object of 
the Expedition? 
The nine day’s wonder has passed. People 
| have done talking about the murderous “affair” 
of Olustee. Those heroes slaughtered to make 


|a politician’s holiday, sleep in their untimely | 


| graves, already forgotten except in the thou- 


' sand homes and hearts which were made deso- | 


The truth is, we suppose, the longer the | 
scheme was discussed, the more obnoxious it be- | 
We have no doubt that, if no banks had 
| been established under the bill of the last ses- | 


| organization perfect and complete as a national | late by their deaths. At first there wasa uni- | 


Ile did, in fact, die | 


_ association ; and the directors aforesaid may be 
the directors of the association until others are 
elected or appointed, in acéordanze with the 
provisions of its present articles of association 

asa state bank; and the personal liability of 

, the shareholders for any contract, debt, or en- 

' gagement of the association shall be the same 

as under its present articles of’ association as a 

state bank. And when the Comptroller shall 

give to such association a certificate, under his 
| hand and official seal, that the provisions of this 
act have been complied with, and that it is au- 


thorized to commence tke business of banking | 


under it, the said association shall have the 
| same powers and privileges, and shall be sub- 
ject to the same duties, responsibilities, and 
rules, in all respects, except as aforesaid, as is 
| prescribed in this act for other associations or- 


ganized under it, and shall be held and regarc- | 


ed as an association under this act. 

As the debate went on, this special grant 
grew obnoxious. It seemed too barefaced to 
put into an Act like this such an exception in 


favor of a particular bank. Accordingly on the 


_ 2d inst., Mr. Hooper introduced the following, | 


as an amendment: 


And provided further, That any bank or 
banking association now organized in pursu- 


ance of the laws of any state, under articles of 


association which prohibit specified changes 
therein, may be changed and converted into a 
national banking association under the provi- 
' sions of this act, without any such change in its 
articles of association as may be prohibited by 
the same, anything in this act to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; and its directors at the time 
of such change may continue in office, and their 
successors may from time to time be elected or 
appointed as provided by its articles of associa- 
tion. 

When the peculiar organization of the Bank 
of Commerce comes to be explained, it will be 
seen that this accomplishes precisely what was 
aimed at in the 63d section, and that when this 
should be adopted, that section was to be struck 


out. Mr. Hooper in defending the proposition, 


said: 


it. That bank has been one of the most loval 
“institutions of the country. It has done more 
to sustain the Government since the rebellion 
commenced than any other bank. [ts directors 
are desirous of coming in under this law, but 
by its articles of association no personal liability 
bevond the amount of the investment in the 
stock can be put upon the stockholders. That 
is one of the fundamental articles of the asso- 


ciation. The bank cannot come in under anv | 


arrangement that increases the liability of 
stockholders. It has a capital of $10,000,000 
paid up, and I believe it to be useful to bring 
that bank under the provisions of this bill. 

Among the peculiarities of the organization 
of the Bank of Commerce is the following: It 
has a special charter running till 1889. It has 
a paid up capital of ten millions with power to 
increase it to fifty millions. The stockholders 
cannot be held personally liable beyond the 
amount of their stock. Then the directors 
hold office during good behavior, or until they 
cease to hold one hundred shares of stock. That 
makes it a close corporation. It is provideds 
further, that the directors shall continue in 
office and re-elect themselves. 

Further power is given to establish the bank- 
ing business in the city of New York, or else 
there. It gives them a roving commission to 

establish themselves any where as a banking as- 
' sociation. 
Then it is declared that the stock-holders 
' shall not interfere with the directors. 
These special privileges are contained in the 


I know of no bank but the Bank of Com- | 
merce in New York, that would be affected by) 


‘versal outburst of indignation against the au- 


' thors of the expedition as a political raid ; it is 
{ . . 
‘now settled that every body was mistaken ; it 


{ . 
_ment, whose only aim was to “cut off the ene- 


| mies supplies ;” and that the failure was en- | 


We design 


'tirely the fault of Gen. Seymour. 


| to aid in, writing the documentary history of 


the transaction. 


| tional Intelligencer. It appeared simultaneously 
in allthe papers, but we prefer to copy from 
‘the Intelligencer as the acknowledged organ 


of a part of the Administration : 


The Rehabilitation of Florida. 

| The following order, recently issued in the 
| Department of the South, explains the trans- 
fer of troops to Florida under Gen. Gillmore, 
‘about which there has been a good deal of 
speculation : 


HeapQuaRTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, } 
Hlitron Heap, (8.C.) Jan. 81, 1864. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 


Presidential proclamation of pardon and am- | 
nesty, given at Washington on the 8th day of. 


December, in the year of our Lord one thou- 


sand eight hundred and sixty-three, and in | 


pursuance of instructions received from the 
President of the United States, Major John 
Hay, Assistant Adjutant General, will proceed 
ito Fernandina, Florida, and otber convenient 
points in that State, for the purpose of extend- 


ing to the citizens of the State of Florida, an , 


opportunity to avail themselves of the benefits 
of that proclamation by offering for their sig- 
nature the oath of allegiance therein prescribed, 
| and by issuing to all those subscribing to said 
}oath certificates entitling them to the benefits 
of the proclamatiou. Fugitive citizens of the 
State of Florida within the limits of this De- 
partment will have an opportunity to subscribe 
to the same oath and secure certificates in the 
‘othce of the Post Commander at Hilton Head, 

| South Carolina. \ 
By command of Maj. Gen. Q. A. Gillmore : 

Ep. W. Situ, Ass’t Adj’t General. 


The great military importance and aims of 
,the movement are overlooked by the Jntelli- 
gencer. It is The Rehabilitation of Florida” 
that Major John Hay (the President's Private 
Secretary, by the way.) is to accomplish, and 
that “explains the transfer gf troops to Florida! 

The 7ribune, having copied the above order, 
says: 

Gen. Gillmore goes to Florida for the simple 

urpose cf enabling her loyal people to bring 
. back tothe Union. As the object of the 
continuance of the war is the restoration of the 


on. rg ot the Government over all the re- | 


volted States, it would seem to be a legitimate 
, Work to restore a single one of them. 
the Administration to judge whether the cir- 
cumstances, in any given case, justify the at- 
tempt, and whether the force necessary for the 
purpose can be spared to carry it out. It is 
quite possible that the Administration may de- 
sire the return of a loyal State to the Union 
without reference to the next Presidential elec- 
tion, and equaily possible that journals whose 
sympathies are with the rebels should wish 
tnere should be no such return unless it be by 
some compromise whereby the pro-slavery rule 
of the rebels shall still be maintained. If 
Florida shall become a loyal State, her people 
will probably vote tor such candidate for next | 
President as pleases them best, and neither Gen. 
Gillmore nor Gen. Gilmore’s soldiers will in- 
tertere in the matter. 


The amusing speculations of the Tribune 
upon the Presidential vote of Florida invite | 
comment : but we quote them only tor the pur- | 


_ pose of showing that the 7ridune, in common | field| there can be no doubt. But who can. 


with all the leading journals of the country, 


was purely and legitimately a military move- | 


First, we copy the following, from the Na- | 


The former order invited “fugitive citizens of | When the secret history of the war is written, 
the State of Florida” to take the oath at Hilton | we have no doubt it will be found that Sher- 
We hardly 


Head, avoiding the risk of returning to Florida. | man’s raid had the same object. 


| Gathering confidence,he now invites them tore- | know which posterity will most admire—the 


turn to Florida, assuring them of the intention | stupidity which allowed for one moment the 


| and ability of the United States Government , belief that this war could be successfully prose- | 


“to afford them all needful protection.” Gen. | cuted or averted by such instrumentalities, or 

Gillmore forgot the scriptural precaution, “Let 

not him that putteth on the harness boast him- | disgraceful and disastrou¥ failure. 

self’ as he that putteth it off.” | Is it asked—*why refer to these things after 
The expedition landed and Becaus2 we hope—faintly, 

its triumphal march. A delightful amount | we confess—to aid in bringing the country to 

of “Union sentiment” was developed. A the conviction that success is impossible while 


the audacity which disayowed them after their 
commenced they are gone ?” 
| jubilant correspondent of the Tribuue writes | the past and present policy of the war is pur- 


surprised at the kindness shown them, de- | tions ; success is possible only when we deter- 
claring that the Yankees treated them “better | mine to bury these dead organizations and the 
than the secesh.” Here is a very touching in- | architects of their ruin, and construct new 
cident (credat Judacus !) illustrating devotion | states out of a converted or new-born common 


‘tothe Union! ¢ people. 





Gun agen, fasling sickdinn @ ber pend ro 
ne woman, finding a soldier in her yard, re- | THE GOLD BILL. 


adjusting a screw in his ritle, adjured him to | : ; : : 
make haste and join in the fight. Although a | We reprint to-day the Gold Bill, passed the 


| rebel, with her husband in the traitor army,! 16th of March. 
she took the warmest interest in the fighting, | 
evidently for its own sake. | 


| 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be au- 
| thorized to anticipate the payment of interest 
‘on the public debt, by a period not exceeding 
'one year, from time to time, either with or | 
| without a yebate of interest on the coupons, as 
: ; /to him may seem expedient ; and he is hereby 
fight where he might kill her own husband! authorized to dispose of any gold m the Treas- 
The writer proceeds: There was at least UY of the United States not necessary for the 
$1,500,000 worth of rebel property in the place. Payment of interest of the public debt; pro- 
_ Nothing but some sets of rebel harness tor ar- | vided that the obligation to create the sinking 
-tillery Lorses were destroyed. The famishing fund, according to the act of February 25, 
| people, assured of Federal protection, were , 1862, shall not be impaired thereby. 
bidden to seize and enjoy the property of the | 
pretended Governmont of the Confederacy. 
Within two square miles were at least 2,000 : ; : $ : 
bales of cotton, mostly such as had been seized | the price of gold by returning to circulation all 


| 


The programme the surplus in the Treasury, but the Secretary | 


There is heroism 
**Above all Greek, above all Roman fame !”” 


Awomen hurrying an enemy to join in the 


The operation of this bill is simple and adapt- 
ed to the end proposed, which is to keep down 


| by the Jeff. Davis usurpation. 
of the present invasion is not to destroy prop- adopts another mode not authorized by Con- | 
erty, but to pacify and reassure the inhabitants gress, he retains the $23,000,000 or $25,000,- 
| and make them cheerfully acquiescent in the | © ld : a 

. . . . . . * . » 

inevitable restoration of Florida to the Union, , 000 of the gold now 6 : mI 
which bought, reclaimed from savages, and kites it in the market with certificates re- 


protected the State and its people from foreign | ceivable for duties, in other words, sell gold 
foes and internal enemies. ‘not in the Treasury. This would not be a 
bad plan (except that it is illegal) if he had es- 
, tablished a permanent rate of exchange and 
‘had adhered to it steadily, whether gold went 


his vaults, 


Our brilliant achievement is trumpeted as 


| follows: 
Heapquarters District Fioripa, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 17, 186 
GENERAL OrpeERs No. 5.—The Brigadier- up or down. 
ie an apoE heartily congratulates; Instead of that course. which would have 
iis command on the b success which has i es 
pe disinss the brilliant success which has | tended to steady the market, he comes in 
attended all their movements thus far into Flor- a : Soe 
je . ° . ae » > ivey > > 
ida. Three flags; eight guns, with caissons, dealer at a quarter of one per cent. under the 
| battery wagons and forge ; many wagons and market rate for gold and thus adds another ele- 
agi apn erga stores and ¢loth- | ment of confusion. 
ing have “*n into s, beside | . ‘ 
[aug Aave telen tito our Rents, beside large | Then we are told that the price of certifi- 
| amounts of cotton, turpentine andresin. I rop- Nj D 
erty valued at, over one and a half millions of tes are fixed for Nine Days. 
| dollars is the fruit of the success. | Itis a Nine Days Wonder, that, the Secre- 
To Col. Guy V. Henry and his command, the tary cannot yet understand that, in the mar- 
vattalion of Massachusetts cavalry under Major ket. demand and supply are the only perma- 
Stevens, the 40th Massachusetts Mounted Vol- 
unteers, and to Captain Elder, 1st Artillery, ""* forces, and that paper under any name 
Sy J » ASt ¢ ; i 
| and his battery, this achievement is principally will not perform the office of gold. 
due; and the Brigadier-General commanding If he wants to make the market for gold 
especially desires to praise Capt. George E. steady, he must keep his certificates at a fixed 
| Marshall. Company E, 40th Massachusetts 9.” ¢ ds whe daa bat for months 
| Mounted Volunteers, and his small command of P'S ee * 
| forty-nine men, who captured and held Gaines-| If he wants to reduce the price of gold he 
‘ville for fifty-six hours, receiving and repulsing must sell all his surplus, that will help to keep 
an attack from more than double his force, and, | the price down, but to keep it at a reasonable 
after fulfiling his mission successfully, returning 1 je cate cnet ws lost sie: Win 
: A . te SE ERAS mene ‘ Sue 
_ to the designated place of rendezvous. These | 24 “aay price a sage 
| deeds will be among those remembered by us| Tope, or what will be much better, prepare a 
| with the greatest pleasure and honor, and the. tariff bill that will reduce our imports below 
command may emulate but can hardly expect | our erports, and ask Congress to pass it imme- 
to surpass them. By order of 


Brig.-Gen. S. SEymovr: diately. 


that Kilpatrick’s fruitless raid had also a politi- | Dred Scott decision was a disgrace to the Su-) six months. 


that at Gainesville “much Union feeling | sued. The paramount aim of the President is | 
was found among the inhabitants. ‘They were | to restore defunct political fund civil organiza- | 


preme Court of the United States. Ido not. It is historic and interesting, apropos of: al 
‘believe that T think any better of that decision | this, to say that, when Gen. Grant was in Lo 
|than he does; I think it was an outrage upon, yjlle, he said, in reply to a distinguished Union 
| the civilization of the age and a libel upon the | man. who asked him what he would do if Bram- 
‘law; but I do not think it wasa disgrace to the | Jette & Co.“made trouble about the enrollment ?” 
/ Supreme Court of the United States. | “Do ?”—looking at his interrogator a moment 
—— ‘with surprise—"My God! Sir, what have J to 


HONOR TO THE LOYAL MEN OF LOUISIANA, ‘0 with their notions about slaves? This isa 
About eighty gentlemen sat down on Tues- | ne of Congrem. it shall me snerane yh 
day aveiins akties Masse toa dinner! have to bring up the entire army from Chatta- 
pres deta nto Fe ete CRDCE | neowa “Tell them so.” ; 
|complimentary to Mesars. Jean Baptiste Rou- ‘ 
;denez and Arnold Bertonneau of New Orleans. | ae 
| These gentlemen are of French and African! A Drummer Boy Gors To THE NAVA 
‘descent, and are both representatives of the /Scnoo.. Orion P. Howe, a little drumme 
‘wealth, education, and culture of the numer- boy of the 55th Tlinois volunteers has bee 
' ous class of the free colored population of New | placed in the naval school at Newport by the 
| Orleans who rendered Gen. Butler so efficient | President. Gen. Sherman wrote to the Sec- 
| service after the capture of the city. Mr. Rou- ‘retary of War of him, saying that at the as- 
|denez is a machinist and engineer and aman Sault on Vicksburg he came to him at the 
lof thorough and extensive scientific knowledge. front crying, “Gen. Sherman, send some car- 
| Mr. Bertonneau is a wine merchant and was a | tridges to Col. _Malmborg, the men are nearly 
_captain in the first colored regi.nent raised by | all out!” “What is the matter, my boy?” 
'Gen. Butler. They visit the North as dele-| “They shot me in the leg, sir; but Lean go to 
| gates of the free colored population of Louisi- the hospital. Send the cartridges right away.” 
‘ana to the President and Congress, to endeavor | Even where he stood the shot fell) thick, and I 
| to obtain for the colored citizens there the same | told him to go to the rear at’ once, and I would 
| civil, political and religious rights that white attend to the cartridges, and off he limped. 
citizens enjoy, or that all men may stand equal Just before he disappeared on the hill, he turn- 
before the law. 'ed and called as loud as he could, * Caliber 54,” 
ey company comprised, in the language of | “Thave not seen the la@ since, and his colonel, 
(Malmborg.) on inquiry, gives me his address 
as above, and says he is a bright, intelligent 
boy, with afair preliminary education. What, 





— - ——s - 


‘one of the speakers, the creme dela creme of the | 
‘abolition sentiment of Massachusetts. Gov. | 
| Andrew presided, the guests of the evening be- é ; 
‘ing seated on either side. Hon. J. G. Paltrey, | Continues the general, arrested my attention 
Hon. J. Z. Goodrich, Collector of the Port, then was—and what renewed my memory og 
Rev. J. Freeman Clarke, Wm. Lloyd Garri- the fact now—is that one so young, carrying 
ison, Fred. Douglass, beside members of the | musket ball through his leg, should have found 
| State Levislature and prominent citizens were his way to me on that fatal spot, and delivered 
‘included among those present. Rev. Mr. Clarke | his message, not forgetting the very me GP 
| officiated as Chaplain of the occasion. Gov. part, even, of the caliber of his musket, 54, 
| Andrew made one of his most felicitous speeches, | which you know is an unusual one.” 





Correspondence: 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


‘and called up Messrs. Roudenez and Berton- 
neau in succession, who responded in a happy 
|manner. Speeches were made and sentiments | 
‘offered by Messrs. Palfrey, Garrison, Douglass, | 
Clarke, Major Burt, Goodrich, Bird and others. | 
The speeches made frequent reference to na- | 


tional affairs, especially to the progress of opin- | 
ion upon the slavery question, and were in 


! 


Loxpox, March 26. 
The English Church is now little more than 


|S. B. Noyes Esq., of Canton. 


| rare interest and significance from the Journal, 


not only of the abolition sentiment, but of the | 
‘the gentlemen present, in addition to those 
ger, District Attorney of Suffolk County, 
‘and other gentlemen eminent 


| profession, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Esq., Edward 


| mercantile houses in Boston. 


imany cases of great eloquence. The exer- | 


: : ; : a Theological Prize Ring, where Evangelical 
cises were varied by an occasional sopg from : 9 


and Broad Chureh-man, stripped to the waist, 
The 


first blow was given by the Broad Church. 


ui ; oe chee a are pummelling each other unmercifully. 
We copy this brief account of a festival of I agi : 


intending next week to give onr readers a full | ie _ ae prenarvenls anes: a se: 
report. nist's “nob in € hancery,” by getting a decision 

in the Lower Court against the writers of the 
The Broad Church re- 
| leased itself and dealt a feartul stroke on the 
left, by the help of Lord Westbury, who can- 
‘celled in the Privy Council the judgment of 
The Evangelicals replied 


The company comprised the creme de la creme |, f 
| Essays and Reviers. 


wealth and character of Boston. Among 


above mentioned, were, Hon. George P. San- 
the Lower Court. 
Be RHE See aN “aces tein wiv Sem ory Sa Br 
Charles W. Storey, Esq.,George 8. Hale, Esq., wake are. pro ") hice hia chap ae 
was deprived of his salary of three hundred and 
The Broad Church, 


however, came to time, and punished its ad- 


in the legal | 
sixty pounds per annum. 


versary severely by getting in the House of Com- 


Atkinson, Esq., Wm. S. a Esq., George 


W. Bond, Esq., and many offers of the first ; oe ; hae 
mons a majority ot twenty-two in favor of ad- 
> 


| mitting Oxford graduates to the Highest Arts 


The reply 


_=_-oe- _ —_—_—_- 
| as ° . 

KENTUCKY LOYALTY. | to this is a pastoral letter from the Archbishop 

The following is an extract from a letter jof Canterbury, instructing his clergy to preach 

from a friend in Louisville, Ky.: 


degree without any theological test. 


| certain Orthodox dogmas, and the circulation 

“This state has just weathered a great crisis. | among the clergy everywhere, for signatures of 
Bramlette had gone into the conspiracy which | the following DECLARATION: We, the un- 
was to connect a rebel raid into Kentucky with | ; 
resistance by the Kentuckians to the enroll- we ts ; 
ment and draft of the slaves. He was so far | & the church in England and Ireland, hold it to 


into it that he had written a proclamation ad- | be our bounden duty tothe church and tothe souls 


dersigned presbyters and deacons in holy orders 


vising or counselling resistance. But several 


| ridge, waited on him, spent a night with him, 
and the result was his milk and water affair. 


| Woolford, was the spokesman of the conspira- | 
‘authority of the whole canonical Scriptures, as 


jtors. He has been ordered to report to Gen. 
| Scofield in arrest. He will endeavor to get up 
/a sort of sympathy by enlisting in the ranks if 
‘he is dismissed.” 
This is in accordance with the following state- 
;ments in the Tribune. 
| The Resistance to the Draft of Slaves in 
| Kentucky. 
| The organized denial by Gov. Bramlette and 
friends of the truth of the Tribune's Washing- 
ton telegram, that the Governor had prepared 
a proclamation calling upon Kentucky to re 
sist the draft of her slaves, induces us to return 
‘to the topic, and to state positively and more 
at large, that among the evidences of a trea- 
sonable purpose conspired between the Gover- 
|nor of that state and the Louisville Journal tac- 
| tionists, are: 


| 
| 
| 


‘platform at Lexington, and gave his  oflicial 


1. The fact that Gov. Bramlette sat upon the | 


of men, to declare our firm belief that the Church 


Brits: PIWR E  R  T a lag ; . 
as a | Union men, including the Rey. Dr. Breckin | of England and Ireland, in common with the 
| whole Catholic church, maintains without re- 


serve or qualification the inspiration and Divine 


not only containing, but being the Word of 
God; and further teaches in the words of our 


i blessed Lord, that the “punishment” of the 


“cursed,” equally with the “lite” of the “righte- 
ous,” is “everlasting.” The committee for cir- 
culating this is Oxonian—consisting of Doctors 
Clarke, Cotton, Dennison, Fremantle, Leigh- 
ton, Miller and Pusey. It really amounts to 
taking a vote of clergy concerning the verdict 
The clergy are invoked 


What that 


means, Mr. Maurice, who gives the last blow, 


of the Privy Council. 
to sign it “for the love of God.” 


interprets as follows: “Young clergymen, poor 
curates, poor incumbents, sign, or we will turn 
the whole force of public opinion against you. 
Sign, or we will starve you! Look at the Greek 
You see that we can take that ven- 
You 


that we are willing to take it, and that no 


Protessor ! 


geance on those whom we do not like. 


Offiial: R. M.I[Atz, 1st Lieut. 1st Arti Abmve all, a policy must be adopted which | countenance to the traitorous speech of Wool- "°° 


It is for | 


shall reduce expenditures or increase receipts, 
The credit of a government, as well 


lery, U.S.A., Asst. Adjt.-General. 


| 
The correspondent says : _or both. 
The Secessionist women in Gainesville gen- | 45 of an individual,can be improved in no other 
The Secretary’s expedients have all 
Gold goes steadily up. Mr. Stevens’ 


plan to tax state bank circulation will prove 


erously applauded the prowess of the Yankees, | way. 
admitting that they had “done well; whipped | failed. 
them handsomely !” and stigmatized their own 
cavalry as “cowards and poltroons !” | i 
equally futile. 
They 
found the road strown with a circular from the | 
Rebel Commissary Department, announcing a, 


By such illusions were they led on. 


-2s-oe- 


SENATOR SUMNER ON THE DRED SCOTT 
DECISION. 


In a debate a few days ago in the Senate, Mr. 


demand for the most vigorous forced contribue | 
ticns, and revealing a frightful state of desti-| ‘ ’ 
SUMNER took occasion to animadvert with 


‘tution in the rebel army, while at the same , 


time Gen. Seymour found at Gainesville and | Some freedom upon the decision of the Su- 
lett untouched, $1,500,000 worth of the profits preme Court in the Dred Scott case. 
dy Johnson came to the rescue with an elabor- 


Rever- 


of the rebel government, and 2.000 bales of | : ; 
cotton, worth there at least two millions of dol- ate defence of the Court and of Chief Justice 
Taney in particular. Mr. Sumner’s rejoinder 


lars! and thus the gay party dashed on— 
Here is a part. 


“All went merry as a marriage bell ;"* | was very happy. 
The multiplication table tells us that two and 
ida, to her old love, and thus they were lured | 5¥° make four. Now, if a tribunal honored 
sy ? P ° like the Supreme Court should undertake to de- 
into the fatal trap. clare that two and two make five, and a Sena- 
We have no heart to dwell on the frightful tor as distinguished as th» Senator from Mary- 
disaster—the reckless, wanton destruction of land should uphold the high tribunal 'n its de- 
cision, I do not think that it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to call that decision in ques- 
tion. But the Dred Scott decision was as ab- 
surd and irrational as such a reversal of the 
: multiplication table, besides shocking the mor- 
The Repulse in Florida. al ee ot mankind. The Senator will pardon 
The account in the Tribune of the trap into the little scruple with which I now denounce 
which Gen. Seymour stolidly pushed his doom- | jt. ] claim nothing for myself. Imay be weak. 
ed littke army was read here to-night with But. according to the measure of my abilities 
wrathful interest. The mail that brought the as God has given them to me, I enter a stand- 
unvailing of this covered misfortune, brought ing protest against that atrocious judgment, 
intelligence that the privileges of trading with which was false in law and also talse in the his- 
the army in Florida had been bestowed upon tory with which it sought to maintain its false 
half disloyal Floridians, in the pursuit of the Jaw. 
policy of securing a reorganization of the State, The Senator seems to imply that I am not 
and an election of Congressmen. This was a familiar with that case. Sir, I know it too 
necessity. The trifling number of Unionists well. I have read carefully the opinion of the 
had to be added to, Chief Justice which the Senator now vaunts, 
Unfortunately, the opposition papers had the and | have read also the opposing opinions, by 
+» . ae: . the side of which that much-vaunted opinion 
same opinion of the expedition that the admin- of the Chief Justice is dwarfed into the petti- 
istration papers did, for they published the same ness which becomes a production in such a 
facts, and were no more sparing in their crit- cause ; ignoble in character and impotent ex- 
cept in that little igs authority a inci- 
“ys dent to the judicial position. ie Senator 
Change front! It was a military movement, aah for thie pecan in the name of juris- 
but failed; who shall be the scape goat’ Gen. prudence, of justice, and of the nation. Sir, 
Seymour; and straightway sensible people and in the same name I denounce it: in the name 
of jurisprudence, which it disgraces; of jus- 
tice, which it denies; and of the nation, which 
it has offended. 
Among the influences and agencies which 
justly divide the responsibility between a gener- helped forward the present rebellion and set | 


for it was the wedding of the young bride, Flor- 


such heroes. The indignation of the country 
was Well expressed in the following from the 


Washington correspondent of the Tribune : 


icisms. The administration must be defended. 


jouruals proceed to stultify themselves. 
THat some one blundered on that disastrous. 


' Kentucky.” 


iford, in which he eulogized “the Buckners, the considerations of faithful and devoted services 
Morgans, the Stephenses of Kentucky and of will hinder us.” 
the South,” denounced President Lincoln as “a 
tyrant and a usurper,” and moaned over “the 
desolation and misery this war was bringing on 
the women and children of the South.” 

2. The tact that the Provost Marshal of Bovle penalties is not the God of whom I have read in 
| county, while engaged in enrolling the negroes 
In his district, received a dispatch by telegraph | 
{trom Gov. Bramlette, nearly, if not literally in | clares that He abhors robbery 
these words: “I have dispatched the President, ing. While the 

and have demanded that this business of en-| themselves with tireless energy to securing a 
‘rolling and drafting of negroes in Kentucky : 
‘must be stopped; and if he don’t stop it, 4 
| will.” 
| 3. The facts that Gov. Bramlette, after an for the call of a second convocation at Oxford 
interview with Shipman of the Louisville Jour- to reverse the vote about Professor Jowett, with 
nal, wrote a proclamation to the people of Ken- 
tucky, and sent it tor publication to the office 
of the Commonrealth newspaper, and that it nt SBOE: 
was there put in type, and proots of it taken— must be a tremendous splitin the English Church, 
that that proclamation (1) in its opening and) and that the young Broad Church lion and the 
throughout was gros-ly abusive of, and hostile | Byancelical fatling will never lie down peace- 
to Mr. Lincoln’s Administration. (2.) That it | - 
unhesitatingly counselled resistance to the en- 
rolment of negroes and specificd how this could 
be done: stating first, that the owners of slaves comedy relieves the serious scenes, the divert- 
could refuse to give in their names, ages, &c.: , 
second, that if means were resorted to to com- 
pel them to furnish the negroes’ names, &c., i 2 ’ 
they could appeal to the courts and to him ax out with a pamphlet entitled, “What then does 
Governor. (3.) That it pledged the people of Father Newman belive?” Kingsley bad, it will 
Kentucky, that if they would take this course, he be remembered, in his original paper in Mac- 
would sustain them in tt with all the power of the 
state. (4.) That it attacked the law of Con- : : se neki 
gress as “unquestionably unconstitutional,” and paw on him, said:—*Truth for its own sake, 
urged resistance to the draft on that ground. had never been a virtue with the Roman clergy. 
4. The fact that at a mecting of five gentle- Father Newman informs us that it need not, 
men in Frankfort, at niae o’clock at night, Gov. 
Bramlette read that proclamation aloud froma {| ; : Reso 
proof, treshly brought in from the printing of- Newman having denied this, Kingsley accepts 
the But Father Newman wishes to 
know by what logic he accepts the denial of a 
Whereupon Kingsley 


This is what is called signing 
T accept Dr. Pusey’s own 
[say that the 
God whom we are adjured to love under these 


for the love of God! 


| statement, tremendous as it is. 


the “canonical Scriptures,” not the God who de- 
for burnt offer- 


Evangelicals are devoting 


large majority against the verdict, the Broad 
8 yority ag 
Church are with equal determination working 


a fair prospect, as I learn on good authority, of 


succeeding. Ft seems to me plain that there 


fully together again. 
Meantime, as in melodramas, the kitchen 


ing struggle between Charles Kingsley and 


Father Newman goes on. K. has just come 


millan, which drew down the great Catholic’s 


and, on the whole, ought not to be.” Father 


tice. denial. 
5. That the loyal, stout-hearted Dr. Breck- 
inridge withstood its publication and rebuked 


its spirit, telling the Governor that it would ys 

ee -— . rrivcles th : “Whe he goes to ask, witl 

“bring on civil war inthe state. and that he Wiggles thus: Aen Ne Goes ON tO: ASK, Wile 
g ! 


lying Catholic priest. 


would be held to a territle responsibility, both sneers, why I should believe his denial, if I did 
personal and official, if he nO ye = oe consider him trustworthy in the first in- 
6. That the Governor, cowed by Breckin- iI se 
: t Q c re eR RP , ‘I really do not know. 
ridge’s fidelity and sternness, and the milder stance, Fean only answer ‘I really 


disapproval of the others, then and there qvis- He (K.) then goes on citing an immense num- 


‘cerated the traitorous document, and sent it to. ber of old church fables to which Father New- 


be reset for publication. shorn of five-sixths of 
its length and purged of nearly all its treason. |, . as 

7. That Lieut.-Gov. Jacobs, in a conversa- thing to do with it. gs made 
tion with . a few days before the event declared to be “trash” and “rubbish ;” but if 


man had given his assent—as if they had any- 
These church legends are 


just narrated. counseled open resistance to the they are it would only impugn Father New- 
j : } ig 


oa on will yon pene it 2 mage - man’s common-sense, not his honesty. If the 
“We will overcome Grant’s army.” “How ?’ : ‘ i 

“We will stop his supplies—they all go through Catholic father chooses not to spare the mouse 
“What then; for Grant will fall which has ventured within reach of his paw, he 


back to Kentucky, and Longstreet will follow may add to the list of miracles others about a 


} 


{ 
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fish coming to the surface of water with a penny | by his spirit, than a genuine edict of the mon- 


in its mouth—about men restored to health by | 
a pocket-handkerchief which had touched St. | 
Paul's bones—and others which intrinsically are | 
very much like the church legends which Kings- | 
ley calls “trash,” and he may ask Mr. Kingsley | 
to give any more external evidences for the | 
miracles he has agreed to believe, than for those 


which he chooses not to believe. And inas- | 


much as the church legends are nearer in point | 


of time, and have as many witnesses as the older | 
ones, Mr. Kingsley may presently find the pub- 

lic deciding that there are other clergymen be- | 
sides Catholics who piously affect to believe | 
what they believe to be “trash.” I do not! 
mean to say that the miracles,—Catholic or | 
Christian,—are trash; but I do mean that those | 
who believe the latter and ask others to be-| 
lieve them on human evidence, have no right | 
to pronounce a man a liar because he accepts | 
others on the evidence of witnesses whose char- | 
acters have not been impeached. 

Etymological research is the literary furore | 
here just now. Miss Yonge’s book on the names | 
of English places, has been followed by one just | 
published from Isaac Taylor on Words and | 
Places. The key-note of his work is expressed | 
in the following passage: “Just as the ripple-| 
marked slabs of sandstone record the tidal flow 
of the primeval ocean, so wave after wave of 
population,—Gaelic, Cymric, Roman, Saxon, 
Anglian, Norwegian, Danish, Norman, Frisian, , 
and Flemish,—has left its mark on the once 
shifting but now indurated sands of language.” 
In other terms, as Emerson has declared that, 
“Words are fossil poetry,” Mr. Taylor holds that | 
He has | 


. . . t 
some verv interesting remarks on American | 


names are fossil history and cthnology. 


nominology, tracing in the lines and belts of, 
English, French, Spanish and Portuguese names, 


{ the histories of early conquests and immigra- | 


tions. But his theories about places where abo- 


riginal (Indian) names are preserved, are in- 


validated by the fact, that in many localities (as blacks in small freeholds. 
it is desirable that there should be whites as 


the names of rivers and mountains: back to 


their old Indian names. Three rivers in Ohio | 


. - { 
in Ohio) there has been a tendency to change | 
| 
! 


have had their names so changed within a few | 


years. By the way, I have found by some re- 





cent researches in some old Cumberland histo- 





ries that Mr. Carlyle gets his name either from 
Old Norse Carr—a rock; or Celtic Cacr—a | 
mountain ; or Anglo-Saxon Carl—a rough coun- ; 
tryman or churl; or Kart, god of the winds; | 
or Kara,—to complain, or accuse. My own im- | 
pression is, that all of them together had a hand | 


Also, | 
that Mr. Tennyson gets his name from the sixth: 


in giving him his most suitable name. 


century, and from the legendary founder of 


Denmark,— Danno, Dannison, Dennison, Ten- 
nison, being the past traces of it. The author 
of “Vanity Fair” gets his name from German 
Mancred or Tancred, via Old Norse Thackradr, 
—the very fit etymology being thane (thought) 
I cannot see any appropriate- 


and rih (rule.) 
ness, however, in Mr. Dickens being related 
either to the German dick, (think) or to Anglo- | 
Saxon dic (a ditch.) As little fitness might, at 
first sight-be seen in Elizabeth Barrett’s being | 
bear, ( Anglo-Saxon éar) descended ; but there ts | 
no doubt that her father was regarded in the In- 


dian service as an Ursa Major. Tom. Hughes 


gets his name properly from Old Norse huga to 


Edward Dicey from Gothic dezs, 


Mr. Browning is named from Scan- 


cogitate. 
( wise.) 

dinavian Bruni, (ong of the names of Odin, 
signifying “great-browed”) ing meaning de- 
All who have seen the great living 
T can-| 


scendent. 
poet's brow will appreciate this etymon. 
not quite decide whether Emerson comes from 
old German Emaher, (here, an army) or from the 
mythological giant Ymir (which Grimm thinks 
may be from Old Norse ymia, to roar;) but it 
is from one.or the other. Lowell is derived 
from a name for fire, love still used in Northern 
England, and quite traceable to Logi, god of 
fire. Wendell certainly comes from Vandal, 
but then Phillips comes from German viel, 
(much) and liebe love.) In the present state 
f things Vandals who love much are the very 
powers we need. Garrison with all his peace- 
principles, originally was Germann, or (“Spear- 
man.”’) 

And from the same direction comes Garibal- 
li, the Jol? (bald) spearman, the mention of 
whom recalls me from my diversions; — for 
he hero is on his way to England, whose shores 
1e will touch on Saturday next. After spend- 
ing a fortnight with Mr. Seeley, M.P., in the 
Isle of Wight, he comes to London, where there 
awaits him a greater ovation than has been ever 
warded any man. Garibaldi is not unknown 
vere; foras a sailor, he visited, in. old: times, 
he chief English ports. There is quite an 
amusing nervousness displayed by the tories 
and semi-tories as to the form which the Gar- 
Shaldi enthusiasm will take. The 
mninously implores Garibaldi not to let certain 
radical parties get hold 
‘isit to political capital ; but it is rather difficult 


Times most 


of him and turn his 
o imagine Garibaldi moving at all without mak- 
ng tories shudder. Thus at the meeting at the 
London Tavern, day betore vesterday, of del- 
ates and committeemen to prepare a testimo- 
Peal, Mr. Malthus (who, like his great nominal 
wrototype, evidently thinks there are too many 
people of a certain stamp in the world) propos- 
ed that the testimonial should be—a million 
muskets and bayonets! Which idea caused a 
vallor to overspread the meeting until it was re- 
ected. Either Garibaldi must be in the hands 
of those who helped Napoleon to put down the | 
Yoman Republic, and who are now maligning 
lazzini, Stansteld, and all who sympathize with 
‘the party of action” in Ttaly,—or he must call 
ibout him the men who are consecrating their 
ives to liberty itself and not to those who can 
rive fine words to Italian or Hungarian liberty 
n London while they are strengthening the arms 
hat crush it abroad. 

The embargo on cotton by which the Rich- 
nond authorities hoped still to influence the ac- 
ion of England concerning the Confederacy, 
vas announced here under circumstances which 
raused a laugh to pass the rounds of all the | 
It coincided with the news| 


Joards ot Trade. 
hat the Indian cotton crop would not be less 
han 2,000,000 bales; that a first instalment of 
57,002 bales were already on the sea from 
‘hina and India; that a steady working for 
ive days in the week on Surat cotton was al- 
eady secured in the factories of Lancashire : 
hat tor the first time since the tall of Sumter a 
teady decline in the price of raw material (in- 


‘luding American) had set in; that the cotton 


soard of Lancashire had, under the cheerful 
wrospect, changed trom weekly to fortnightly 
neetings : and that, (best of all) this meant the 
rrander success of the perpetual disenthral- 
nent of the cotton market from the South and 
A writer in the Telegraph (a paper 
itterly hosti'e to the North) says of the Con- 
ederate embargo: “The South cherishes a fond 


Invery. 


lelusion. Cotton is no longer king at Rich- 


out of place. 


; every bale of cotton. 


arch who was once all-powerful in Virginia and 
the County palatine. Cotton is now a demo- 
cratic power domiciled throughout every region 
of the tropics.” 


One of the greatest triumphs of red tape of 


which I have heard is this:—that yesterday a 
commission was actually dispatched by the 
English government to Cairo, to examine the 
Pasha of Egypt as to whether he has any rela- 
tion to the steam rams in the case of the Attor- 
ney-General v. Laird and others. 


The last elections against the government of 


France-have almost broken the camel’s back. 
The leading imperialist paper cries out “1848 
has overpowered 1864.” 
umns say: “The Bourse has been very bad. 
Prices dropped all day. M. D. C. 


>< e--—— 


LAND AND THE FREEDMEN. 
To the Editor of the Commonwealth. 
By some mischance I have failed to receive 
my Commonwealth for a month past, and it was 


| But the incident itself is instructive. 


ed the state of things about me; he may speak 


/ ness which did not concern him; not to the 
Artd the money col- | 


| at Washington, obtained the suspension of the | 
_ orders. 


| dan. 27. 
| the superintendent had received private instruc- 


only by accident yesterday, that I saw the let- | 


ter of your correspondent “J. A. S.” animad- 
verting upon mine of January 27. I do not 
wish to drag you into a controversy upon the 
land question. It is only because of the para- 
mount importance of the subject that I venture 
to discuss it further, knowing, moreover, that 
my views are wholly at variance with yours. 

If the legal right of the freedmen to the 


, veyed, or to permit pre-emptions at all in a 


ownership of these lands were proved—a right | 
which “J. A. S.” assumes upon grounds of jus- | 


tice—all considerations of expediency would be | 


There being no such proof of- | 


fered, we are left to inquire what is the best | 


disposition to be made of them, not merely in 
the interest of this generation, but for the per- | 


“J. A. +. a 


manent welfare of the-commr nity. 
and others are of opinion that this district should 
be given over entirely to the occupation of the 
My opinion is that 


well as blacks; large estates as well as small; 
plantations, farms and freeholds. This is what 
I consider a healthy distribution of land. 
plan of the commissioners, in its general features, 
seems to me, as I said in my letter of January 


10, an adimirable one. In its general features, 


I say, because I do not know that all its details | 


are wisely contrived. “J. A. 8S.” says that only 
a few plantations, on St. Helena Island, were 
to be sold to the negroes. If this is so, it isa 


The | 


serious defect ; but I had a very strong impres- | 


sion, that there were a number also upon Port 
Royal [sland ; and I know that lots have been 


sold to them on the Blithewood plantation, upon 


Ladies Island. 
the general plan of the commissioners to which 
I object—which is that the five, ten, and twenty 
acre lots are sold to the freedmen at the nom- 
inal rate of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
an acre, instead of their fair market value. 
And here is the gist of the whole matter. 
Treating the freedmen as paupers has already had 


_ bad influence upon them. They are neither a very 


paupers nor saints. They differ in character 
and they have contrived to lay up snug little 
sums during these last two years. 
will run horses, mules, and wagons up to the 
preposterous prices which they have paid at 


five or ten dollars an acre for land that will 
produce them a hundred dollars worth of cotton. 
The pre-emption plan invited all without dis- 
crimination to buy, for a mere trifly, what is for 
them, a large farm—the lazy, thriftless, and 
vicious had an -equal chance with the steady 
and industrious. The commissioners, on the 
other hand, sell lots of various sizes, propor- 
tioned to the ability and needs of the purchaser, 
aad take pains to sell to the right persons. (Un- 
derstand, I assume that the plan is faithfully car- 
ried out. Want of fairness or of good judg- 
ment in this would not make the plan itself a 
bad one.) There are freedmen who are quite 
competent to carry on farms of their own; 
others, I think, will be better off for the present 
to work for wages. Why should we interfere 
with these natural distinctions any more than 


among white laborers at the North? There, 
a person who wants a farm must work long and 


Irishman or 


An 
Yankee would jump at the chance of getting a 


hard betore he can have it. 


homestead of as valuable land as this for even 
twenty dollars an acre. 

It is impossible to prevent the operation of 
the natural laws of the distribution of land. 
If the tendency were towards the aggregation 
into large estates, you might divide every plan- 
tation here into five acre lots, and they would 
immediately begin to grow together; first into 
ten acre lots, then into twenty, then into farms, 
then into large plantations. But the tendency 
is wholly the other way now that slavery is re- 
moved; and these plantations cannot be kept 
trom disintegrating. The people have a very 
simple remedy when their plantations are bought 
by those whom they do not like. They quietly 
refuse to work tor them; go to another planta- 
tion, get employment at the camps, or at Beau- 
fort. [ know of more than one such instance ; 
and you may be sure that the new landed 
aristocracy, so much dreaded, will rest on noth- 
ing but land, if only slavery is really abolished. 
The people can take care of themselves. 

Further. the unfairness of the criticism is 
shown by the fact that negroes are not confined 
to these small lots which are reserved for them 
I know of half a-dozen cases—and 
I do not suppose I know all—of plantations and 


exclusively, 


large lots (280 acres or so) bought at auction 
by treedmen, either by individuals or by combi- 
nations. That there were no more such cases 
is owing to the facet that no white man interest- 
ed him himself for the particular plantations ; 
for L venture to say that on almost every plan- 
tation the requisite sum to buy it would have 
been forthcoming had there been anybody to 
take the lead. And this is the chiet reason why 
all sales had better have been postponed to an- 
other year. The people are not vet ready to 
act without a white man to guide them. It is 
one of the saddest effects of slavery that the ne- 
groes have so keen a sense ot inferiority and so 


hearty a contempt for their own race (I speak of | : j 
; the first train that came along ran off. The 


the common plantation hands) that they will 
not in general follow the lead or the directions 
of one of themselves. This is constantly brought 
painfully before me in my intercourse with 
them. Now wherever a freedman has acquired 
independence with his freedom, I say, help him 
toa freehold; where not. let him wait. A gen- 
tleman who owns a plantation, told me the oth- 
er day, that, being desirous to get it into the 
possession of the freedmen upon it as soon as 
they were ready, he offered this year to divide 
it up into lots of a suitable size and let them try 
the experiment of each carrying on a lot—he 
defraying all expenses, and paying so much for 
He could not get a single 


. . - ! . 
nond, and this latest action of the Confederate ; man to try it—they preferred to work under 
iovernment sounds more like a table-rapping the direction of a superintendent. I own I | important post on the border, through which Republican nominally, has been the most invet- 


: i .. P| There were houses enough within a stone's 
There is only one provision in | 


| fleeing from the South, no hospitality was shown 


| cold night they must have suffered much; but | 
| they have since been provided with shelter in 
| the station-house for the present. 
_ able to hear them tell how surprised they were 
_ to find that the Yankees did not have long ears 
merce: : , and kill women and children, and that they 
and capacity just about as white people do; | : 
, / were just as large and knew as much as other 
' folks ! 
People that | 


| had, somehow, crept back a century. Probably 


the recent auctions, need not hesitate to give | : fk i 
; not more than one in ten, of the whites even, 


| ever see that blue spot in the corner !” 


| as he could have seen it. 


| these same pipes ran all over the city! 


+ villages and the Corps de Afrique. 


: ' pi : 
~ man once lived; but he has, gone into the Con- 


| federate service. 


died as he ought to die—game! 


' (with a brave swing of the arm.) 


ed to support an institution that had always kept 


' nivance of the citizens in the vicinity. 


| city, will be pleased to learn from the following 


_ people were told to pace out the land for them- 


joined to the army of the Cumberland; and | 


know several men about me whom I should be | i™to Kansas. Col. Hoyt and his command will 


a : | put a summary stop to that game ; 
glad to see on good-sized farms of their own. Heapquarters, Post OLATHE, ) 


March 22d, A. D. 1864. 5 

I do not know that I need say anything in) 1. In accordance with Special Orders No.4, 
reference to “J. A. S.’s” special criticisms, i | Peat aaseters District of South Kansas, the 
cept that I do not see what right he has to say undersigned assumes command of the post of 
that “the scrambling and confusion” which I 
described were “purely imaginary.” I deserib- 


county, Kansas. Commanding officers of com- 


‘ford, Aubrey, and all other _ within John- 
son county, will report accordingly to these head- 
‘quarters. Returns will be promptly forwarded 
to this office for consolidation and seasonable 


of what he sees, I of what I see. The responsi- 

bility for the present unfortunate state of things’ 

belongs to Mr. French, who took it upon him | transmission to district head-quarters. 

self to make a journey to Washington on busi- | ‘s 2. Second Lieutenant A. C. Pierce, Company 
'G, 11th Kansas Volunteer cavalry is relieved 

commissioners, who were justly indignant at his report for duty as Post Adjutant. 

officious intermeddling, and who, by placing | Geo. H. Hoyt, 


matters in their true light before the authorities | Lieut. Col. 15th K.V.Cavalry, Commanding. 





I must confess to one error in my letter of 


} 





| The event of the past week has been the 
discussion of the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, prohibiting slavery in the nation. Messrs. 
‘Wilson, Trumbull, Clark, Harlan, Johnson, 
| Henderson, and Sumner, have spoken on the 
one side, and Messrs. Powell, Davis, Hendricks, 
and Saulsbury, on the other. The copperhead 
argument was too weak to merit notice. Pow- 
ell is the only man of ability who participated 
in it, and he is so under restraint in being com- 
pelled to wear the mask of loyalty as to impair 


I was not aware when I wrote it that 


tions to devote themselves to helping the peo- 
ple stake out their claims. Nothing of this sort 
was hinted in the meeting at the church. The 


selves, and only advised to consult the superin- 
tendents. This certainly makes a good deal of 
difference in practice, but does not make it any 
the more wise to sell the land before it is sur- 





community like this. nN. |the strength of his positions. Mr. Sumner’s 
Port Royal, April 2, 1864. | speech was a short one, but given with his usual 
ate Camiattiwe: SSI eae conclusive strength of argument. Messrs. Clark 
and Harlan both spoke with ability, and made 
TENNESSEE. iy EOS 
many goods points. But the most remarkable 
NORMANDY, TENN.. f : . 
Company A, 150TH Rea’? N.Y. Srate vous. speech altogether is that of Reverdy Johnson. 
ch f 26 ‘ E ‘ 
atomic It surprised every one by its radical nature. 


~ Our regiment, belonging to the 12th Corps eS 2 
5 a8 P| Mr. Johnson put the case in its most important 


was removed last fall, from the Potomac, and a 
9 as sly as air. 


have stated it. Read the following, for instance : 


since coming here has been guarding the rail- ; 
road from Nashville to Chattanooga. | 

Our own company has been stationed in this 
place, seven miles above Tullahoma, and we) 


Remember, now the question is, can that in- 
stitution which deals with humanity as property, 
which claims to shackle the mind, the soul, and 
the body, which brings to the level of the brute 
a portion of the race of man, cease to be with- 
in the reach of the political power of the people 
of the United States, not because it was not at 
one time within their power, but because at that 
time, they did not exert the power? What says 
the preamble? How pregnant with a cunclu- 
sive answer is the preamble to the proposition 
that slavery cannot be abolished! What does 
that preamble state to have been the chief ob- 
jects that the great and wise and good men had 
| at heart in recommending the Consutution with 
that preamble to the adoption of the American 
people 2 That justice might be established ; 
that tranquility might be preserved; that the 
common defense and general welfare might be 
netintained ; and, last and chief’ of al!. that lib- 
erty might be secured. Is there no justice in 
‘putting an end to human slavery ? Is there 
no danger to the tranquility of the country in 
its existence? May it not interfere with the 
common defense and general welfare? And, 
above all, is it consistent with any notion which 
the mind of man can conceive of human lib- 
erty? The very clause under which we seek 
to put an end to the institution, the amendatory 
clause, may have been and in all probability 
was inserted into the instrument from a convic- 
tion that the time would come when justice 
would call so loudly for the extinction of the 
institution that her call could not be disobeyed, 
when the peace and tranquility of the land 
would demand in thunder tones the destruction 
of the institution as inconsistent with such peace 
and tranquility ; and when the sentiment of the 
world would become shocked with the existence 
of a condition of things in the only free Gov- 
ernment upon the face of the globe as far as 
the white man is concerned, and founded upon 
. pa principles utterly inconsistent with any other 
norance is surprising. The Drum-Major while form of government than a government which 
putting up the U. S. flag, recently, asked one secures freedom—when the sentiment of the 
of the natives how he liked it. “First rate ;” world would be shocked by the continuing ex- 
aiid bee gn wales Gee. eat eas 's dk istence of human bondage and we should be- 

come the scoff and scorn of Christendom. 
I am not to be told, Mr. President, that our 
fathers looked to this race merely because they 
differed in color from ourselves as not entitled 
to the rights which for themselves they declared 
to be inalicnable. There was not one of them, 
from the most humble, intellectually and mor- 
ally—if there were any humble in that great 
body which formed the Convention that recom- 
mended the Constitution of the United States 
to the adoption of the American people—who 
would not have been shocked it he had been 
told that there was a right to make a slave of 
‘any human being. The advocates of slavery 
now in our midst—I do not mean here, but in 
.the South and in some of the pulpits at the 
North—say that slavery of the black race is of 
divine origin. 
istence and its perpetual existence from time 
to time, till, as 1 think, the moral mind has be- 
come nauseated by the declaration, has been 
vouched for its sanctity and its perpetual exist- 
ence. The Saviour of mankind did not put an 
end to it by physical power or by the declara- 
tion of any existing illegality in word. Lis 
mission upon earth was not to propagate His 
doctrines by force. He came to save, not to 
conquer. [is purpose was not to march armed 


have a roof above our heads and other conveni- 
ences of which we know nothing when in the 
Eastern branch of the army. Normandy is a} 
little village which formerly supported a store, 
blacksmith’s shop. and from fifty to sixty deer- 
hounds, beside cur-dogs too numerous to men 
tion. Of the natives, the women and a few of 
the men remain, and some have returned, de- 
serting the rebel army. 
Several families of refugees came here re- 
cently. Their boxes were directed to *Cain- | 
tucky,” but the Superintendent offered them 
employment on the railroad, so they stopped. 


throw to give them all shelter, but as they were 


them by the chivalry. So women, children, | 


and all camped in the mud, and as it was a} 


It was laugh- 


I find everything here, froma plough toa 
house, greatly behind the age, and feel as if I 


can write his own name; and their general ig- 


I sup- 
pose he would have known his state flag as far 


A planter, formerly a member of the vigilance 
committee, told me of something very curious 
he had seen in Nashville—a light, made by just 
turning a screw in the end of a pipe and light- 
ing the end: there was no wick at all, and 


Colored people are scarce at present in this 
region, being divided between the freedmen’s 
Once ina 
good many miles one sees a place where a rich 


The poor white trash are all 


of the fighting order, too. If a woman loses her 


husband she is consoled by the thought that he 
I sat all one 
evening and listened to an old farmer's yarns 
with the intense interest one has in reading a 
“Dime Novel” which kills a man on every page. 
Even as I look out of the window, while writ- 
ing, I see two little pigs fighting for life, as if! : ; 
ing the allegiance of those for whose safety He 
was striving. He warred by other influences. 
He aimed at the heart principally. He incul- 
vated his doctrines, more ennobling than any 
that the world, enlightened as the world was 
betore His advent upon earth, had been able 
to discover. He taught to man the obligation 
of brotherhood. He announced that the true 
duty of man was to do to others as he would 
have others do to him, to all men the world 
over: and unless some convert to the modern 
doctrine that slavery itself finds not only a 
guarantee for its existence but for its legal ex- 
istence in the Scripture, excepts out of the op- 
eration of the influences which His morality 
brought to bear on the mind of the Christian 
world the black man, and shows that it was not 
intended to apply to black men, then it is not 
true, it cannot be true, that He designed His 
doctrine not to be equally applicable to the 
black and to the white, to the race of man as 
_he then existed, or as he might exist in all after- 
time. 

Is it to be supposed, because of the present 
condition of this degraded population, that they 
are not proper subjects tor the enjoyment of 
human freedom ? Are they by nature, and in 
spite of whatever education tyranny may have 
left them, so mentally and morally deficient 
that they do not know whatare the blessings of 
human treedom ? Whatdo we see? Where- 
ever the flag of the United States, the symbol 
of human liberty, now goes, under it from their 
hereditary bondage are to be found men, wo- 
men, and children assembling and craving its 
protection. Is it because they expect greater 
physical comfort, and that they obtain it ’ Tne 
mere physical condition of the man, in many 
cases. while under the control of a master, was 
better than that which he received after com- 
ing under the protection of our flag; but in the 
one the iron of oppression had pierced his soul, 
and in the other he is gladdened by the light of 
liberty. It is idle to deny, we feel it in our own 
persons. how with reference to that sentiment 
all men are brethren. Look to the illustrations 
which the times now afford, how in the illustra- 
tion of that sentiment do we ditfer from the 
black man? He is willing to incur every per- 
‘sonal danger which promises to result in throw- 

ing down his shackles and making him tread 
the earth which God has created for all as a 
man and not as a slave. It is an instinct of 
the soul. Tyranny may oppress it for ages 
and centuries; the pall of despotism may hang 
over it; but the sentiment is ever there; it 
kindles into a flame in the very furnace of af- 
fliction, and it avails itself of the first opportu- 
nity that offers promising the least chance of 
escape, and wades through blood and slaughter 
to achieve it, and whether it succeeds or fails 
demonstrates, vindicates in the very effort the 
inextinguishable right to liberty. 

His rebuke to Cowan, of Pa. (who though a 


they had caught the infection; and they seem 
to know quite as well as their biped owners 
what they are fighting for. I talked the other 
day with some prisoners taken at Knoxville. 
going to take the oath ?” was asked 
of one of them. “No! I'll rot in prison first.” 
“What are you fighting for?” 


«Are you 


“Our rights” 
He had so 
much of it by heart. * What are your rights 7” 
“Well”—hesitating, and attempting to clear his 
throat, “well, Tean’t xaetly tell you, the fact is, 
Tcan't read, but there’s them that docs know.” 
T pitied him: tor those others, who could ‘read 
and knew” what they were fighting for, led 
the way, and he in his ignorance blindly follow- 


him under. 

The use of tobacco by the native population 
here is astonishing even to a Northener: es- 
pecially when we see the other sex chew Navy 
Plug, smoke and rub snuff on their gums. A 
boy from back in the country stayed with us 
one night, who called himself thirteen years 
old. 
he asked for a “chaw.” After one had been 
given him, and he had placed it in the “aching 


As we sat around the fire in the evening, 


void,” we asked him how long he had used the 
article, *Wal,” said he “I reckon as how I've 
used it at least ten vears !” 
must have been mixed with his milk before he 
had teeth to manage a “chaw,” let no one here- 
after call nicotine a poison. 

The raids of the guerillas upon the railroad 
are frequent. A few daysago they took up a 
rail some miles below Tullahoma. Of course 


Tobacco juice 


passengers were attacked and taken prisoners. 


but the alarm was carried to head quarters, ; 
the enemy pursued, two killed and the prison- 
ers recovered. Since then, twenty-five guerillas 
have been captured and hung. 

The levying ofa tax on the county for every 
one of our men killed in these raids has operat- 
ed somewhat in checking them; for they can- 
not generally be carried on without the con- 


C. E. Benton. 


———  +-<@-e- 


Jay-HAWKERS ABROAD.—The many friends 
of Lieut. Col. George H. Hoyt, formerly of this 


General Order that he is now in command of an! 


am surprised that none were willing totry it. I| Quantrell has heretofore made his fiendish raids | 


Olathe, and all ‘troops stationed in Johnston | 


panies at Shawneetown, Shawnee Mission, Ox- | ; : rd a 
' asking to aid usin restoring the Constitution of choirs. They are all standard works of merit, and very 


from duty in said company, and will forthwith | r € : 
' once enjoyed none but a brute in this age of 


, vania [Mr. Cowan] inquired what difference 


| who has been summoned into the service of the 


defend the institution in preference to the 


Seriptural authority for its ex- | 


| ley and Wilson--38. 


legions throughout the habitable globe, secur- | 





LTH. 





COLLECTIONS OF CHANTS. 
Tuckerman’s Cathedral Chants, including the Gregorian 
Tones, $2.50. Hayter’s Cathedral Chants, 50 cents. Choir 
and Family Psalter, by Drs. Wainwright and Muhlenberg. 
In this volume the music staves are left blank, in order that 


erate foe to progress in the Senate) was really 
grand. We subjoin the passage : 


Mischiefs may be the result of such a meas- 
ure; but asI think they will be temporary ; 


but mischiefs must be the result of what has al- they may be filled at the pleasure of the choir with such — 


_ ready occyrred ; the institution is now fatally words as they may select ; $1.50. Bird's Single and Double 
wounded; it can survive but to fester and to Chants, 40 cents. Church Manual, by T. Bissell, $1.00. 
trouble us; and it would be a disgrace to the Gregorian and other Ecclesiastical Chants, 25 cents. Manu- 
nation if we could suffer those Africans, whomescript Chant Book, by Jones, $1.50. 

we are now calling around our standard and The above collections comprise the best chants for the use 


and the power of the Government to its right- acceptable to the admirers of this class of music. Copies 
9 authority, to Faye to bondage —> , Will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

pon a question like that, the heart gives the | * = 
basics Be advance of the intellect. . It pro- OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
claims at once ina tone that would fill the Publishers, 
land, carrying rebuke, stern and crushing, to _ 277 Washington Street 
whoever may deny it, “No, no, never; freedom 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


the world would take it from its object.” 
Now, sir, a word or two more, and I shall be 
done. The honorable member from Pennsyl- 


there will be on the cessation of this war be- | 
tween the condition of an apprentice or a child | 


country and the condition of a slave. All the | 
difference in the world, all the difference imag- 
inable. In the first, justice has nothing to plead, 
the master’s authority may be re instated, the 
relation of apprenticeship restored, no wrong 
civil or moral _perpetrated; but in the last, to GENERAL ORDER, No. 429. 

restore the victim to slavery is a cruelty not | Heapquarrers, Boston, April 9, 1964. 
less but more in degree than to take away his yas Company ani First Division M.V.M., Lieut. ~ 
life. ave always a at. Terminate Holmes: Will assemble at their Armory, on Monday, April 11, 
He, ives sheapecais ee: Teminne| Se, ca actasn eases omctions 
the condition of eh rain shew hall PR for the Twenty-ninth Regiment of the Massachusetts Volun- 


sles - . . ~ eers. 
nate, it it be, as I trust in God it will be, a By order of His Excellency, Jonny A. ANDREW, Governor 
state of freedom, that i: to be as nine pet RS | sk Comeunnteriniuiee WM. SCHOULER. 
is our own freedom. We are to share the same — 93__ Adjatent-Geuerad 
dangers, enjoy according to our power and _ ; 
our means and our ability the same prosperity, BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS. 
and when we die, die as men, and not as chat- Cocucr Satna) and Chirtues tin 
tels. | : e ; 


Mr. Henderson, of Mo., another border state | 





Every Evening at 7}, and Saturday Afternoon at 2}. 
E 2 aes Immense hit of Joseph and Peter, only 10 years old, pro- 
man, followed in much the same spirit. He | pounced by all to be the greatest Clog Daucers of the Age. 
treated his section to the following bit of com- First night of the Happy Little Man. Morrill’s Wonderful 
Clock. 
ae - : Doors open at 6} in the evening; Saturday afternoon at 1. 
_ Opposition to slavery will die when slavery qicket office open from 10 A.M. to1 P.M. Tickets 25 sents. 
itself dies. It will not die sooner, tor, slavery Reserved seats, 50 cents. 
being a wrong, the moral sentiments are in con- er sneer 
stant revolt against it. It is prejudicial to the PTHE COMMONWEALTH, 
public interests, and therefore considerations of ees 
publie good condemn it. A majority of the THE SOLDIERS. 
people, whatever may be the fact, believe it is ! 
responsible for the sufferings of the present war, 
and the desire to punish it as the cinef architect 
of ruin is natural enough. In all its relations, 
it heretofore conflicted with our ideas of jus- 
tice. It now stands associated with barbarity 
and all uncharitableness. ‘Therefore, humanity 
and reason and instinct tell us to reject it. 


Mon sense = 





ARMY FUND. 


We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Common- 
wealth to our brave boys in the field. We furnish a very 
just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and 
will enjoy. 


And, in another part of his speech, he con- good newspaper. 


We furnish just such a paper. For some months at least, 


tinued, in an equally wholesome strain : 

There are but two sides to the question. The 
one is Union without slavery; the other is the 
immediate and unconditional acknowledgment gy, ablest journals of the country 
ot the outhern C ont derac bf Lo. this Hi nid are the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher 
must it come at last. For the expression of this | juspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
sentiment I shall be called a fanatic. IT cannot 


great question of RECONSTRUCTION, to original discussion by 
the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 


Our brave soldiers, who 


anturopists, and especially from the suggestions of men and 


help it; it is my opinion, and it is my duty to women who have given to these questions the earvest thought 


say it. If it be fanaticism, it is only that spe- of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 

cies of fanaticism that springs from conviction. of our cause, send the Commonwealth into the camp. 

It results not from any sudden abhorrence of 

slavery, for L have been in its midst all my life. at the same rate for any number of copies. 

It does not spring from hatred of slaveholders, Let all the friends of the soldiers send in their orders. 

for, whether in honor or shame, I ama slave-|  21— 

holder to-day. a 
It may be said that the expression of such 

sentiments tends to weaken the Union cause. 

Such is not my opinion. If men can be made 

disloyal by the overthrow of slavery let them 

take their position at once. If they intend to 


FAIRBANKS? 


SCALES! 





Universally Acknowledged 





— FOR — 
Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
TO BE THE STANDARD! 


Union, let it be known. The alternative will 
come, and such men will yet carry reinforce- 
ments to the enemy before the war closes. , 
The alternative cannot be avoided. We cannot , 


if we could. Therefore let the elements of oppo- Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warchouse, 
sition at once combine so that the friends of the 
Union may determine upon the best course to, 118 
secure peace. If those elements are too strong 
to be subdue?, except at the expense of our 
own liberties and the loss of every good for 
which the government was established, the soon- 
er we know the tact and act upon it the better. 
If northern men wish any longer to stand as 
sentinels and guards for this institution of sla- 
very, and intend to oppose the government un- 
less it be protected, let us know it. If it be- 
come evident that the friends of slavery are 
strong enough in this country to resist all rea- | classes are formed. 

sonable efforts to subdue them I shall act upon | Address B. W. ATWELL, care Commonwealth office. 
it. . 25- 

McDougall, of Cal., ended the debate in a, 
drunken speech when the vote was taken as | 
follows: 

Yras.—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, 
Ciark, Collamer, Conness, Cowan, Dixon, Doo- | 
little, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, 
Harding, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, Howard, 
Howe, Johnson, Lane of Indiana, Lane of 
Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Nesmith, Pomeroy, 
Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague,Sumner, Ten Eyck, | 


Trumbull, Van Winkle, Wade, Wilkinson, Wil- 


MILK STREET, 118 


(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 





“FAIRBANKS & BROWN. 
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B. W. ATWELL, | 
INSTRUCTOR IN 
Elocution and Vocal Culture. 





U. S. 5=20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & CoO., 


No. 90 State Street. 
44—tf 


“A. M. McPHAIL & CO... 





PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 Washington Street, Boston. 
ENTRANCE TO Factory no. 5 Avery St. 


Nays.—Messrs. Davis, Hendricks, MeDou- 
gall, Powell, Riddle and Saulsbury—6. 

The House proceedings of interest have chiefly 
related to the new National Banking bill, 
which we have noted elsewhere. The full re- 
port of the discussion on the expulsion of Messrs. 


li—ly 
PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Music for Parties. 


SEWARD 
PIANIST, 
13 Avery Strect, Boston. 


JOHN WRIGHT, 


Long and Harris has not yet reached us. 
--~—9- &-- 





Terms—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillon 
19—tt 


SouTHERN Desrs.—At a late sale in New 


York of debts due from parties in the South- Partics—calling the Sgusee--97. 


ern States, the following prices were obtained : PAGE’S VEGETABLE SYRUP, 








ee a : e 5 
"ps Amowat pe yes spe “Via FOR FEMALES. 
Ajabama........... 26,882.33 130 
Georgia. ........... 85.064.57 1705 Zs 3 
Tennessee.......... 14,245.91 400 A Relief to Woman in her hour of Trial. 
nae shat Sate eae - This valuable medicine was first introduced in 1835. 

‘Alabama .......... 2,723.18 16) since which time it has been used by some of the first ladies 
Louisiana veesee 2,440.05 200 ae 2 
North Carolina..... 2,462.37 200 of the country, and can be relied upon as giving the desired 
Mississippi ......... 6.890.35 20) slief 
Plorida..........5- 1,285.05 100 eis: 

Maryland........... 95.95 5 ‘ - . - 
rainy ase 495.84 25 Its object is to assist Nature, not thwart it. 

The formula originated with a Physician of high standing 
MARRIAGES. and extensive practice. 


It is purely vegetable, perfectly simple, and can be taken 


In this city, 6th inst., by Kev. C. H. Ma’coln, assisted by 
without the least danger to the most delicate constitution. 


Rev. Dr. Hague. HW. H. Fay, of Newport, 1aI, to Miss Ida 
Garland, of Roxbury. 

7th inst., by Rev. E. Edmunds, Joseph H. Dewing to Mrs. 
Sophia A. Kingsbury, both of Needham. 

4th inst.. by Rev. Mr. MeCollom, Lieut. Eugene Carter, 


Inquire for Circular at any druggist’s. 





U.S.A.. 8th In‘antry, of Springfield. Ill, to Miss Mary E., GILMAN BROTHERS, 
daughter of Warren Ordway, Esq., of Bradford, Mass. 
In East Boston, §th inst., Charles L. York, of Portland, 109 Milk Street, Boston, 
Me., to Mis Annie L., daughter of the late Capt. J. Ander- 
gon, of Boston. PROPRIETORS 


In Roxbury. 7th inst., Ariel Low, Jr., of R., to Miss Sarah 
E. Clarke. of Easton. 

In somerville, Wallace Smith, of this city, to Miss Martha 
W. Merriil, of 3. ‘ 

In Framingham, 7th inst.. Israel H. Bullard, of Westboro’, 
to Miss Lucy A. Bowers, of F. 

In Bridgewater, 7th iust.. F. W. Dorr, U. S. Coast Survey, 
to Ellen F., daughter of Geo. W. Bates, of B. 


-s-oe- 


DEATHS. 


In this city, of diptheria, Mr. Sewell Pheips, 66, of the 
firm of Phelps & Dalton, type founders. The deceased was 
one of the oldest of Boston printers. 

In Cambridge, 10th inst., Lucinda, daughter of Joseph 


BUY THE ghee 
“PIONEER BOY,” 


$1.25, free by Mail. 





WALKER, WISE & CO.>, 
30—3m BOSTON. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
No. CCIIT.—FOR APRIL, 1564. 


Willard, late President of Harvard University, and Mary BDITED BY 

Willard. 
In Cambridge, 7th inst., Charles Sanders, Esq., 80 Professor James Raseel!l Lowell, 
In Dorchester, 5th inst., Mrs. Martha Holden, widow of AND 


the late Dea. Ebenezer Capp. 87 yrs. 4 mos 

In Medford, 8th inst.. Mrs. Sarah, relict of the late Wm. 
Fernald, of Charlestown, 56 yrs. 4 mos. 

In Acton, 2ist ult., Lewis Rouillard, 80 yrs. 4 mos 

In Great Falls, N.H., 5th inst., James Morrill, sou of Wm 
Morrill. formerly of this city. 75. 

In New York, 7th inst., at her residence, Mrs. Caroline M 
Kirkland. author of many popular works, including "A New 
Home— Who'll Follow.”’ ** Forest Lite,”’ ** Western Clearings,” 
**Holida»s Abroad,” ** Fireside Talk.” &e. 

In Philadelphia, 10th inst., of congestion of the lungs, 
Wm. D. Tieknor. of the well-known publishing house of Tick- 
nor & Fields, of this city. 53. He leaves a family and many 
friends to mourn the loss 

In Washington, D.C., 10th inst.. Mr. John C. Rives, pub- 
lisher of Congressional Globe, 67 

In Georgetown, D.C., 30th ult., Wm. Noyes, Eaq., formerly 
of Newbur; port, 75. 


Charles Eliot Nerten. Esq. 
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WM. ELLERY CANNING BARTLETT, 
Phonographic Reporter, 
Will attend to any engagement the last and first day of 


the week. 
Address Commonwealth Office, 22 Bromfield Street. Bos- 


ton, or Wermouth, Maas 3 


centsa number. 

*,* The first edition of the January num having been 
almost entirely exhausted, the publishers ha 
the number, and are now prepared to supply orders. 


tf 


anita Nite, 4 
CROSBY «& NICHOLS, 


a— 117 Washington Street, Bostéa 


large amount of reading inatter for a single sheet, and all of 


Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to 
relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a 


the Commonwealth will devote most of its columns to the 


For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 


° ‘ e gs = For sale in every variety—as Hay. Coal, Railroad, Portable 
save the institution if we would. We ought not | Platform and Counter Scales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 


Instruction given in Schools, Seminaries, and wherever 


Trrms.—Five dollars a year, or one dollar and twenty-five | 


ong”, Se, ma i 


| 


| Crabellers’ Guide. 


———— as 
Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
For Worcester, 7, (8.30 Ex.) 1.30, (2.30 Ex.) 4.80, (5.30, 8.80 
Sundar, 9.45. 12.10, 2.15 only, 
New York, (land route) 8.2). 2.30, 8.30. Steam ; 
~ rt the West. 7, 8.30, 2.30. — 
Colony and Newport Rai 
For Newport, 4.10 ee (ar. N. 7.) P Railroad. 
| Plymouth, 8.3), 2.30, 5. 
Fall River, 7.50, 4.10, (5.30 Steamboat.) 
New York, via Newport, 5.30 P.M. 
Cape Cod and Fairhaven Branch Railroads, 7.50, 4.10. 
Boston and Maine Railroad. 
' For Great Falls, 7.30, 2.30, 5. 
. Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 
| Concord and Northern Railroads, 7.30, 12, 5. 
| Lawrence, 7, 7.3), 10.15, 12, 2.30, 5, 5.30. 
|. Boston and Providence Railroad. 
For ee 8, 10.30, (11.10 Ex.) 3.30, (5.80 Steamboat) 
(8.3) Ex.) 
er and Hyde Park, 8, 10.30, 12.10, 2.30, 3.80, 4.40, 6, 
1d 


New York, (land route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. Steamboat, 
5.30 P.M. 
New Bedford. 8, 4. 
Newport, 10.30 A.M. 
_ _Eastern Railroad. 
For Salem, *7, 7.30, 8.3), 10.30, 12, 2.80, 4,5, 6, 6.45, 9.80. 
Wednesday, 11.15; Saturday, 10.30, instead of 9.30. 
| Lynn, 7.3), +8.30, 10 8) 12, +1, 2.30, 13.30, 4, 5, 5.45, 6, 
bor “a Wednesdays, 11.15; Saturdays, 10.30, instead 
! Of IW. 
H Gloucester, 7.30, 12, 4. 
| Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 
| * Via South Reading Branch from Boston & Maine Depot. 
| ¢ Via Saugus Branch 


Boston & Lowell and Nashua & Lowell 
pees Railroad. 
| For Nashua, 7, 8, 12,5. Mondays 11.30 P.M. 
| Concord and Northern Railroads, 7, 8. 12. 5. 

Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.5), 5. Mondays, 11.30 P.M. 
| Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 
Taunton Kailroad. 

New Bedford for Boston, 7.45, 3.10. 
| Taunton for Boston, 8.05, 11, 4. 

Taunton for Providence, 8.35, 11, 4, 5.40. 
| Taunton for New Bedford, 7.20, 0.45, 5.18. 

Stonington and Providence Railroad. 

| Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35, 1, 3.45, 7.12, 10. 
| Return, 1.40, 7, 2, 5.15. 

Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. 


Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 





+ Worcester for Norwieh, 7.15, 10.30, 4, 7 
Return, 1.50, 6, 11.30, 3.45. 
Worcester for New London and New York, (Steamboat) 7 
> 


|New Haven, New London and Stonington 
ailroad. 
ert mene for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M.,: #2.85, 5.15 


Return, 10 50, *3.15, 5.55, #11.15. 
* Express trains. 
Western 
Worcester for Albany. 0, 10.05, 
Return, 6.20, 8.50, 3.50. 
Worcester for Springfield, 9, (10.05, 4 Ex.)4.05,10. Sunday, 
8 P.M. 


Return, 2.10, 7.15, 11.30, (1.85, 8.35 Ex.) Sunday, 10.10 
>M 


Railroad, 


Albany for Pittsfield, 6.20, (8.50 Ex.) 3.50. 


Return, 8.2), 9.50, 2.45, 8 44 
| New Haven, Hartford and Springfield 
3 

Railroad. 


| New Haven for Springtield, 8.15, 10.50, 2.55, 5.55, 11.15. 
Return, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
| Hartford for Sfringtield, 12.40, 6, 9.53, 12.15, 2, 4.30, 7.15. 

Return, 7.1), 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 6.85, 12 

| Springfield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 

Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.10, 7.10. 
| New York and New 
| New Haven for New York, 2.15, 5.30, 7, 9.45, 2 05, 4.30, 6, 8 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 8, 3.50, 4.30, 8, 

Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.89, 10.25, 2.40, 5.06, 

5.40, 8.35 

Return, 7, 8, 11.50, 12.15, 8, 3.59, 4.30, 8. 
| Norwalk for New York, 3.20. 6, 6.45, 8.18, 11.04, 8.12, 3.20 
{ 5.42, 6.19, 9.07. G 
} Return, 7, 0.80, 11.39, 12.15, 3. 3.50, 4.80, 5.80, 8. 
Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43. 7.80 9, 11.44, 4.01, 7. 
|} Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 3.59, 4.30. 5.80, 6.30. 
| New York for Boston, &, 12.15, 3. 8. 
Troy & Boston and Western Vermont 
| Railroad. 
| Rutland for Troy, 5, 12. 4.50. 
| Rutland tor Bennington, 12. 4.30. 
Troy for North Adams, &, 4.45 
| Troy for Bennington, &, 12.45, 4.45. 
Lowell and Lawrence Railroad. 
Lowell for Lawrence, 7.39, 10, 2.45, 5.15. 
| Return, 8.30, 12.45, 4, 6.30. 
| Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central and 
Sullivan Railroad. 
| Bellows Falls for Rouse’s Point, 10 02M. 
Bellows Falls for Buriington, 12.25, 10. 
| Bellows Falls for St. Aloans, 12.25, 10. 
| White River Junction for Moutpelier, Burlington, St. Albans, 

&e., 1.15, 2.35, 11.55 PLM 
| Montpelier for Bellows Fails, &e.. 8.40 A.M. 10.07 P.M 
| Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &c., 2.58, 11 A.M., 

3.30, 5.25 P.M. 

Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
Portlanl! for Montreal, 1.10. 
Portland for South Paris, 7.40. 1.10. 
Montreal for Quebec, 8 P.M. 
Montreal for Detroit, (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.80 Ex.) P.M 
Newburyport Railroad. 
' Boston for Newbury port, 7.45, 2, 4.30 
| Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.3), 8.40, 11.10, 8.10, 4, 5.85. 
| South Reading Branch Railroad. 
Boston for Salem, 7. 12, 2.30, 5. 
| Return, 7, 9.50, 2.25. 4.55 
| Boston, Concord & Montreal, and White 
Mountains Railroad. 
; Concord for Littleton, 10.3% A.M. 
| Concord for Plymouth, 10.45 A.M., 8.08 P.M. 


Northern (N. H.) Railroad. 
Concord for White River Junction, 10.30, 10.45, 8.20. 
Bristrol for Franklin, (Branch) 8 A.M. 

! Concord for Bradford, 3.10 P.M. 
| Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 


| Steamers. 


‘Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 

| The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and MontTRBEAL, 
| Will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily, 
' Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock P.M. Leave 
| Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 P.M 
| Cabin fare, 31.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of boat at Port- 
| land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, Bangor, &c. 


| WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent. 
| New York, Newport 


Haven Railroad. 
























and Fall River Line. 

The first class steamer Metropois, Capt. Brown, leaves 
| Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
| Ewprre State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 5.30 P.M., 
for New York. A steamer runs in connection with this line 
| to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare from 

= 


| Boston to New York, 3). rk, #4. 
GEO. SHIVERICK, Agent, 
| 82 Washington Street. 
Providence and Newport. 
| Steamers leave Providence at 2 P.M., or On arrival of trains 
from Boston, Worcester, &c. Return, leave Newport at 8 
A.M. Fare 50 cents; Newport to Boston, $2. 


Norwich Line to New York. 
Steamer Ciry or Boston, Capt. Wilcox, leaves New London 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9.45 P.M. The 
City or New York, Capt. Jewett, on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
| Saturday, at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train which leaves 
| Boston at 6.3) P.M., for New York. Landing in New York 
at Pier 39 North River, foot of Vestry Street. 
WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 


79 Washington Street. 


| 
| New York,via Providence and Stonington. 
| Cars leave the depot of tne Boston & Providence Railroad, 
Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted, at 5.3) P.M., ar- 
riving at Groton, Conn., at 9.30 P.M., for the steamer Com- 
MONWZALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
| Friday, and the PLymoutu Rock, Capt. J. C. Geer, on Tues- 
| day, Thursday and Saturday. Cabin passage, #5. Deck, $4. 
| J. O. PRESBREY, Agent, 
76 Washington Street. 


| Fall River and Providence. 

| Steamer Braprorp Durree leaves Fall River at 8 A.M. 
' Returning. leaves Providence at 2.3) P.M., stopping at Bris- 
| tol Ferry and Bristol each way. Fare, 50 cents. 


New Haven and New York. 
| 


First class steamers leave New Haven at 11 P.M. Return- 
ing, leave Pier 25 East iver, New York, at 2.15 P.M. 
For Provincetown. 


| Steamer Grorce Saattuck leaves the end of Commercial 
Wharf, Weduesdays and Saturdays at 9.30 A.M. 





UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
| 


i 


Bostox, March 25, 1864. 
By direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, I hereby 
| give notice that I am prepared to receive subscriptions on 
| account of United States Bonds authorized by the Act of 
| March 3, 1864, bearing date March 1, 1864, redeemable at 
pleasure of the Government after ten years, and payable 
forty years from date, bearing interest at five per centum a 
| year, payable on Bonds not over One Hundred Dollars annu- 
| ally, and on all other Bonds semi-annually, in coin. 
Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon Bonds, 
| as they may prefer 
Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of 
Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five Hun- 
| dred Dollars (8500), One Thousand Dollars ($1000), Five 
| Thousand Dollars ($5000), and Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,- 
| 000); and Coupon Bonds of the denominations of Fifty Dol- 
| lars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five Hundred Dol- 
lars (3500), and One Thousand Dollars ($1000). 
| Subscribers will be required to pay, in addition to the 
| amount of the prineipal of the bonds, in lawful money, the 
| accrued interest in coin, (or in United States notes, or the 
| notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent. for premium 
until further notice) from the first day of March or Septem- 
' ber. as the case may be, until the day of subscription and 
| payment. 
| Upon the receipt of subscriptions I will iseue my certifi- 
| cate of deposit therefor in duplicate, the original of which 
| will be forwarded by the subscriber to the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, Washington, with a letter stating the kind (regis- 
| tered or coupon) and the denomination of Bonds required. 
| Upon the receipt of the original certificates at the Treas- 
| ury Derartment. the Bonds subscribed for will be transmit- 
| ted to the subscribers, respectively, as soon as the same can 
| be prepared. 
It is expected that the first deliveries of Coupon Bonds 
| will be made not later than the fourth (4th) of April. 
| T. P. CHANDLER, 
Assistant Treasurer, U. 8. 





WANTED, 
One or two business young men. to act as Canvassing 


Pablishers, | Agents To men of the rizht sort this is a good opportunity. 
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BEOCONSTRUCTION UNDER THE AMNESTY 
PROCLAMATION. 


Extracts from the speech of Hon. H. Win- 
TER Davis, of Maryland, in the House, March 
22d. 


What is the condition of the rebellion at this 
time? Ido not know that I express the opin- 
ion of gentlemen in this House, but, in my 
judgment— 

“Doubtful it stands ; 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together, _ 
And choke their art.’’ 


Our arms have advanced deep into the re- 
gions of the rebellion ; we have occupied a vast 
area, wrested from its power; but to this day 
we have not expelled the rebels from any state 

ever held. 

ere is no state some portion of whose ter- 
ritory is not pressed by rebels in arms whom we 
have not expelled or whom we cannot st 0 
There is no portion of the rebel states where 
peace has been so far restored that our military 


wer can be withdrawn for a moment without | 


instant insurrection. There is no rebel state 
held now by the United States enough of whose 
population adheres to the Union to be intrust- 
ed with the government of the state. One 
tenth cannot control nine-tenths. Five-tenths 
are nowhere willing to undertake the control 
of the other five-tenths. Nowhere does such a 
proportion exist willing todo so, or if willing 
to do so, who can safely be trusted with the 

reat powers of a state government, carrying 
with it the right of taxation, the existence of 
courts, the appointment of officers, the com- 
mand of the militia, and besides the supremacy 
of the internal concerns of the state, the right 
to participate in the Government of the United 
States by Representatives, Senators, and elec- 
tors, appeinted by their uncontrolled dictation. 
In West ‘irginia that authority exists, and has 
been recognized. In no other state—the only 
one in respect to which a doubt can exist is 
Tennessee—in no other state is there such a 
portion of territory held, or any such portion 
of population under our control, or any such 
portion of it which is in our control inspir- 
ed by such sentiments toward the Govern- 
ment of the United States, so free from fear of 
the returning wave of rebel invasion, so assured 
of the continued supremacy of the United 
States, that we ought to be willing to intrust 
them with this power. You can get a handful 
of men in the several states who would be glad 
to take the offices if protected by the troops of 
the United States, but you have nowhere a body 
of independent, loyal partisans of the Unitel 
States, ready to meet the rebels in arms, ready 
to die for the Republic, who claim the Consti- 
tution as their birthright, count all other privi- 
leges light in comparison, and resolved at every 
hazard to maintain it. 

The loyal masses of the South, of which we 
hear so much, what was their temper at the 
outbreak of the rebellion ? what is their temper 
now? They did not want rebellion; they 
voted against secession ; they acquiesced in the 
vote which decreed it ; they went with their state; 
they were content to accept what they did not 
prefer but were unwilling to resist; they pre- 
ferred Union with peace, but when Union and 
peace could not exist together, they yielded up 
the Union rather than make war to maintain 


it; and when the question was Union and war | 


for it or disunion and war for it, they preferred 
war against the United States to war against 
the South. Whether it was that the doctrines 
of secession had ground themselves into the 
minds of men and become unconsciously the 


foundations upon which their thoughts rested ; | 


or that they thought the interests of slavery 
must necessarily be sacrificed in the event of a 
war and they were not willing to sacrifice it; 
or that the long strife on the negro question 
had deadened their national feeling; or that 


they had ceased to regard the people of the free | 


states as fellow citizens, and the horror of join- 
ing them against their Southern brethren op- 


pressed them like a nightmare; or the fear of | 
making war at their own doors, and the draw- | 
ing of the sword against their own friends and | 


neighbors, or a conviction that the United 
States was no longer a power but a mere sem- 


blance of authority—a roi faineant whose may- | 


ors of the palace were merely clothing the 
reality of power long wielded with the forms of 


sovereignty —whether each or all of these were | 


the motive, the fuct is that after they voted 
against secession they acquiesced in the judg- 
ment of their friends and fellow-citizens. It is 


the most astounding spectacle in history that | 
in the Southern States, with more than half of | 
the population opposed to it, a great revolution | 


was effected against their wishes and against 


their votes, without a battle, a riot, ora protest | 


in behalf of the beneficent Government of their 
fathers—a revolution whose opponents hasten- 


ed to lead it, without a martyr tothe cause they | 


deserted except the nameless heroes of the 
mountains ot Tennessee, or a confessor of the 
faith they had avowed save the illustrious Peti- 
gru of South Carolina! 

Doubtful of the issues of the war, exhausted 


by bloodshed, anxious for peace—peace and in- | 


dependence—there are some who will accept 
peace and Union, but they are not men who 
will draw the sword for the United States, and 
they would be equally content with peace and 
independence. When the overthrow of the re- 
bellion is an accomplished fact they will acqui- 
esce; when there shall be neither hope nor 
fear of rebel supremacy they will submit to 
what we judge to be necessary for their good 
and for ours if we will peremptorily declare the 
conditions necessary to secure republican gov- 
ernment. But it is the veriest child’s dream to 

—“wmppose that so long as this war lasts, so long 
as itSflames blaze over the Southern country, 
any large portion of the Southern population 
is willing to cast in its lot with the United 
States for good or evil, and assume now the re- 
sponsibility that they declined at the beginning, 
of standing with us tor better, for worse, in ruin 
or in triumph. 

There is no fact that we have learned from 
any one who has been in the South and has 
come up from the darkness of that bottomless 
pit which indicates such repentance. There is 
no fact that any one has stated on authority at 
all reliable that any respectable proportion of 
the people of the Southern States now in rebel- 
lion are willing to accept any terms that even 
our opponents on the other side of the House 
are willing to offer them. 

It has been repeatedly asserted—Gov. Sey- 


mour, of New York, in his message asserted— | 


that peace could be had upon any reasonable 
terms. ‘That was his guess ; it was his wish; it 
was his fond, vain hope. In fact there is no 
ground for such hope, and to-day no man can 
stand before the American people and say that 
there is the least reason to suppose that any 
public man in the South has declared himself 
willing to consider peace on any conditions but 
that of independence. 

What, then, are we to do with the popula- 
tion in these states ? 
worse confounded” by erecting by the side of 
the hostile state government a new state gov- 
ernment on the shifting sands of that whirlpool, 
to be supported by us while we are there and 
to turn its power against us when we are driven 
out? That would be to erect a new throne 
where 

‘Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray 
By which be reigns.” 


In my judgment it is not safe to confide 
the vast authority of state governments to the 
doubtful lovalty of the rebel states until armed 
rebellion shall have been trampled into the 
dust, until every armed rebel shall have van- 
ished from the state, until there shall be in the 
South no hope of independence and no fear of 
subjection, until the United States is bearded 
by no military power and the laws can be exe- 
cuted by courts and sheriffs without the ever- 
present menace of military authority. Untl 
we have reached that point this bill proposes 
that the President shall appoint a civil Gover- 
nor to administer the government under the 
laws of the United States and the laws in force 
in the states re 
the rebellion, subject, of course, to the necessi- 
ues of military ovcupation. 





It is the policy of an ancient soldier that I 
adopt : 
‘Trust none ; 
For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer-cakes, 
And hold-fast is the only dog, my duck ; 
Therefere caveto be thy counsellor.”’ 

When military opposition shall have been 
suppressed, not. merely paralyzed, driven into a 
| corner, pushed back, but gone, the horrid vision 
| of civil war vanished from the South, then call 
' upon the people to reorganize in their own way, 
| subject to the conditions that we think a 
to our pérmanent peace and to prevent the re- 
vival hereafter of the patelliog a republican 
government in the form that the people of the 
United States can agree to. 

Now, for that purpose there are three modes 
indicated. One is to remove the cause of the 
war by an alteration of the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting slaverv everywhere 
within its limits. That, sir, gre: to the root of 
the matter, and should conse c~1.e the nation’s 
triumph. But there are iurty-four states— 
three-fourths of them would be twenty-six. 
believe there are twenty-five states represented 
in this Congress ; so that we on that basis can- 
not change the Constitution. It is therefore a 
condition precedent in that view of the case 
that more states shall have governments organ- 
ized within them. If it be assumed that the 
basis of calculation shall be three-fourths of the 
states now represented in Congress I agree to 
that construction of the Constitution, which I 
understand to be that of the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Stevens,] and not without 





} 


men who rely on Dunmore’s proclamation for 
the right ofa military commander to free slaves 
in a civil war, that no slave is known ever to 
have claimed his freedom under it, though, if 
valid, there must have been many persons so 
entitled, and the courts of Virginia and of the 
United States were all open to them for its en- 
forcement and their protection. : 
When they cite the opinions of John Quincey 
Adams it must be remembered that he is on 
both sides of the question. He wrote instruc- 
tions to our minister denying the right to eman- 
cipate and claiming compensation of England 
for slaves carried off in the last war, and in- 
sisted upon the question being decided by the 
Emperor of Russia. And it is further a mate- 
rial consideration that under that claim by au- 
thority of the United States and in the name 
of that predecessor of Abraham Lincoln, Eng- 
land paid divers pounds sterling to the citizens 
of the United States for negroes she took, as 
he alleged, in contgavention of the laws of war. 
If the proclamation free a slave it diverts a 
right sanctioned by a law which he canmot re- 
peal; and if it be not repealed, it would seem 
to protect the right it confers. Under the act 
of 1862 the President is authorized to use the 
negro population for the suppression of the re- 
bellion; while the rebellion lasts his proclama- 
tion in law exempts the slave from the duty of 
obeying his master, but after the rebellion is ex- 
tinguished the master’s rights are in his own 
hands, subject only to the opinion of the courts 
on the legal effect of the proclamation, without 
a single precedent to sanction it, and opposed 
by the solemn assertions of our Government 


of the slave against his tyrant. As regeeds NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 
Ireland, I was the friend, associate and fellow- pits Te 
laborer of Daniel O'Connell, and in my place | _ [consequence th ee ee 

in Parliament voted for every measure of anise: | press one day in advance of the usual time, and previous to 
‘ . ec Se ¢ ; "| receipt of this communication, which, otherwise, would have 
loration, and voted and spoke Spear shia appeared in the Commonwealth of April 8th.]} 
measure of injustice and coercion; and yet I) : = cy 
| am marked out for vengeance as guilty of the | Yesterday (Monday) was a holiday in this 
| blood of Irishmen ! icity. Fifteen regiments of men, in uniform 
Oo age —— Tam sg = pray — | and with banners, paraded through the princi- 
; On the Contrary, it repea olay tne slanders i 
and calumnies of thirteen years ago. It regards | I ‘ : 
ithe efforts which, in common with many better | thousand spectators witnessed the procession. 


al streets, and more than ten times fiftgn 


|men, I have made in England during the last ; The streets were thronged, windows, doors, bal- profit by the publication of military intelligence | who are 
‘three years to enlizhten and correct pubuc sen-| conies and the tops of houses were crowded and the discussion of military questions, on our | they can 


, timent in reference to America, as “but an act | 
j of justice and due reparation for past injuries” | 
done by me to this country. It still speaks of | 
‘my “vehement attacks upon the religious, as | 


with fair women and men who ought to be 
brave. 
The object of this magnificent turn-out was 


| upon the political institutions” of America; of| to do honor .o the Sanitary Commission, whose | rily placed 


| sympathetic Patterson, the contrivers of that | fantry 2nd ? 
‘acetal defeat, who had purposely committed | supply trains, then the country will not 
the advance to Manassas to generals of anti- them guiltless for such ay tices ace 
Republican or slavery-sympathizing faith, al- Let the copperhead journals Keep : Rok 
‘ready worried even by the desultory attacks of open and see that the next 9, S390 0 ee 
the leading Republican journals, began to whis- mond is not brought to naught by such mac 
per about restricting the freedom of the press, | tions in the War office.— NV. Y. Tribune. 
for fear of the exposure of their nefarious plans — +--+ e- —— 
for the humiliation of the North and freedom, LIFE IN THE “VIRTUALLY DEAD.” 


and the final conquest of the whole country by | : : fs 

the South and slavery. The plea for the pro-| The following case, now engage the — 

nosed restriction was, that the enemy might ! tion of a court In Tennessee, will show to those 

; over-singuine about the matter that 

afford to omit no proper legislation 

side. And the Republican press, under the | which shall definitely set this question at rest. 
e Nashville Union for March 

| 


ho 


pressure of the discouraging military situation ; We quote from th 
about that time, assented, in an evil hour, tothe | 24th: = 
“A case of much interest was brought before 


suggestions of the Administration, and volunta- | ‘ i 3 
a gag in its mouth, to the manifest Squire Robinson yesterday morning; t was a 
. } 


° igi an 4 “os . } wae % e . . " . . ; = 
my “stigmatizing American citizens of charac-| oirorts to aid the sick aud wounded soldier eul- | and irreparable injury of the national cause. It | suit instituted by Mr. Henry Driver against Me 


‘ter and position as sincerely opposed to slavery | —. tad tn the; ; “the M , 
Hy . . 2 e vr 2 
as myself” says, that “looseness of personal in- | Minated in the inauguration of the Metropolitan 


lost, thereby, the little independence that had | Clay & Co., for the recovery of twenty-five dol- 
been left to it, and the Administration went on | lars, the amount of one month’s wages due from 


' vective, indecorous even ina citizen, and dis-| Fair. At six o’clock the doors were opened for in its career of humbling the North by the sac- | the above firm to Mr. Driver, for the services of 


| gusting in a stranger, formerly marked my pub-! the admission of twelve thousand dollars’ worth 
‘He efforts.” a te cane slaw P ; | 
i lic effor ts, Even this very day, that journal of patronage. 
| speaks of my “fanatical, unintelligent and coarse | SS PE ae " 
‘assaults on the good and great institutions and | ¢Tush of crinoline in the vast hall; and when 


{ 


There was a rush of beauty and | 


rifice of its men and treasure, unchecked and | Albert, a negro man owned by plaintiff and em- 
unrebuked. The censorship followed—and such | ployed by defendants. The negro had left his 
a censorship! It was an unmitigated crime | master, and was employed by defendant with- 
against the liberty of the whole press, for it was out Mr. Driver’s consent; and further, Mr. Dri- 


/men of this country ;” and of my “ignorant in-| the waves of fashion and beauty were still, | without dignity, without discretion, without ver had notified MceClay & Co. that he would 


justice to the people, the institutions and the) Gen. Dix and Mr. Choate delivered eloquent common sense. The Republican press suffered | hold them responsible for the value of the ne- 


statesmen” of America. I trust the editor of 
that journal is here to-night. (Applause.) If 
he should be, let me say in his presence and 
yours, that I challenge him to produce trom any 
speeches delivered by me during my former courteous gentleman. 


| addresses, and Mr. Campbell sang a hymn writ- 
‘ten by our American Hood, Oliver Wendell 
‘Holmes, a true poet, a noble patriot, and a 
The un-American, pro- 


countenance in high judicial quarters. against the principle worked to authorize it. 


Visits, anything to support the accusations he 
has brought against me. I deliberately defy | 


him to produce a speech, a paragraph, a sen-| 


slavery and perfidious Albion of this city makes 
faces at the loyal ladies engaged in this noble 


I think it was never contemplated that the 
supreme political power should pass away from 
the Government of the United States. But 
that view will probably encounter as much 
doubt as the bill before the House, besides in- 
volving serious delay; and under any circum- | 
| stances, even upon that basis, it will be difficult | 

to find three-fourths of the states, with New | 
| Jersey, or Kentucky, or Maryland, Delaware, 
| or other states that might be mentioned, oppos- 
ed to it under existing auspices, to adopt such 
a clause of the Constitution after we shall have 
agreed toit. If adopted it still leaves the whole 
field of the civil administration of the states 
prior to the recognition of state governments, 
all laws necessary to the ascertainment of the 
will of the people, and all restrictions on the 
return to power of the leaders of the rebellion, 
wholly unprovided for. 

The amendment of the Constitution meets 





Gentlemen are less prudent or less in earnest 
than I am, if they will risk the great issues in- 
volved in this question on such authorities be- 
fore the courts of justice. 


—_—__-—_-~< + @>— 
GEORGE THOMPSON IN SPRINGFIELD. 
1851 and 1864—A Contrast. 


On Tuesday evening, March 15th, Mr. 
Thompson delivered an address to the citizens 
of Springfield, Mass., in the Music Hall of that 
city. He said: 

A few reminiscences of my last visit to this 
locality may enable me to illustrate the contrast 
which I desire to present to your contemplation, 
between the state of popular sentiment in New 
England then and now. 

Thirteen winters have passed away, and thir- 
teen successive springs have returned to glad- 





my hearty approval ; but it is not a remedy for 
the evils we must deal with. : 

The next 
Fresident of she United States in the proclama- 


proclamation. That proposes no guardianship 
of the United States over the reorganization of 


vote, no civil functionaries to see that the law 
is faithfully executed, no supervising authority 
to control and judge of the election. But if, in 
any manner, by the toleration of martial law 
lately proclaimed the fundamental law, under 
the dictation of any military authority, or under 
the prescriptions of a provost marshal, some- 


lan is that inaugurated by the | 


tion of the 8th December, called the amnesty | 


the governments, no law to prescribe who shall | 








thing in the form of a government shall be pre- 


| tenth of the population, the President will rec- 


antee of law to watch over the organization of 
| that government. It may combine all the pop- | 
ulation of a state; it may combine one-tenth | 
| only ; or ten governments may come competing 
| for recognition at the door of the Executive 
mansion. The Executive authority is pledged ; | 
Congress is not pledged. It may be recognized | 
; by the military power and may not be reeog- 
nized by the vil power, so that it would have 
a doubtful existence, half civil and half mili- | 
' tary, neither a temporary government by law) 
_of Congress, nor a state government, something | 
as unknown to the Constitution as the rebel | 
government that refuses to recognize it. 
But, Mr. Speaker, let us regard its operation | 
on a great fundamental measure, the existence | 
of slavery, the condition of future peace. How | 
does it accomplish the final removal of slavery ? | 
Ilow does it accomplish the reorganization of | 
the government on the basis of universal free- | 
|} dom’? The only prescription is that the gov- | 
ernment shall not contrarene the provisions of | 
that proclamation. 

Sir, if that proclamation be valid, then we 
are relieved from all trouble on that score. But 
if that proclamation be not valid, then the oath 
, to support it is without legal sanction, for the 
| President can ask no man to bind himself by 
an oath to support an unfounded proclamation 
or an unconstitutional law, even for a moment, 
still less till it shall have been declared void by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


citizen to judge for himse!f, on his own respon- 
sibility, of his constitutional rights; and an oath 
' does not bind him to submit to that which is il- 
| legal. If, therefore, he shall have taken the 
| oath, he can, in good conscience as well-as in 
‘good law, disregard it the next moment. So 
| that, in point of fact, the law leaves us where 
the proclamation does. It adds nothing to its 
legality, nothing to its force. 
, But what is the proclamation which the new 
; governments must not contravene? That cer- 
tain negroes shall be free, and that certain 
| other negroes shall remain slaves. The proc- 
lamation therefore recognizes the existence of 
i slavery. It does just exactly what all the con- 
| stitutions of the rebel states prior to the rebel- 
‘lion did. It recognizes the existence of slav- 
ery, and they recognize the existence of slav- 
) ery; and, therefore, the old constitutions might 
| be restored to-morrow without contravening the 
| proclamation of freedom. 
, Those constitutions do not say that the Pres- 
| ident shall n-t have the right, in the exercise 
of his military authority, to emancipate slaves 
within the states. They say nothing of the 
‘kind. They do not even establish slavery. 
There is not a constitution in all the rebel states 
, that formally declares slavery to be the supreme 
law of the land. They merely recognize it just 
as the proclamation recognizes its existence in 
parts of Virginia and in partsof Louisiana. So 


sented, represented to rest on the votes of one- | 
ered by the tread of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
| ognize that, provided it does not contravene the | 

proclamation of freedom and the laws of Con- | 
| gress; and, to secure that, an oath is exacted. | 
Now you will observe that there is no guar- | 


It is the paramount right of every American | 


den the earth, since I last stood in the city of 
Springfield. What was the object that then 
brought me to this busy, thriving and beautiful 
part of the old Bay State ? I came at the invi- 
tation of a few friends of religion, justice, free- 
dom and humanity, to address so many of the 
citizens as might desire to hear me, on the top- 
ics which then agitated the public mind. I 
came in the spirit of peace and friendship, of 
fraternal sympathy and brotherly love. I 
came to serve no personal object, to ask no favor 
for myself. What I had to ask was for others, 
and not for myself. J came to plead with such 
as were not dead to all sense of righteousness 
and pity in behalf of the poor fugitives from 
bondage in the South, who were being hunted 
by two-footed monsters over the soil made sa- 
I 
came to plead on behalf of those eternal princi- 
ples, for the sake of which, and to establish 
which, your ancestors had renounced home, 
country and friends, and the houses of God in 
which they and their fathers had worshipped. I 
came to reassert and to defend the immortal 
truths proclaimed in your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—truths for which no people had con- 
tended more bravely, or bled more freely, or 
died more sublimely, than the people of good 
old Massachusetts. I came on the day follow- 
ing a New England Sabbath. It was Monday, 
the 17th of February, 1851. 

The night before, I had, in a neighboring 
city delivered a solemn address on the Chris- 
tian duties of the American people, in view of 
the crisis in their history which had then ar- 
rived. I had been heard and rewarded with 
respectful attention. 

I well remember it was a bright and exhilar- 
ating morning when I stepped into the cars at 
Providence to commence my journey to Spring- 
field. On the way I purchased a newspaper to 
beguile the time. On opening it, I found it 
contained information of special interest to my- 
self. Tread therein, that on the previous Sab- 
bath morning—when the church bells were 
| ringing, and the devout inhabitants of Spring- 
‘field were directing their steps to the several 
houses of prayer; on the’ Sabbath morning, 
| when the people were about to offer worship to 
'the God who hath made of one blood the fami- 
ilies of the earth’—that God who hath said by 
‘the mouth of his lawgiver, “Whoso stealeth a 
man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
‘hand, he shall surely be put to death:” and 
again, “Thou shalt not return unto his master 
the servant that hath escaped from his master 
unto thee” —I read that on that same Sabbath 
morning, when the people were about to enter 
the temple erected to the Redeemer of the world, 
they were invited to gaze upon the spectacle of 
{an Englishman hung in effigy upon a branch of 
one of the trees adorning the city green; which 
effigy had a placard affixed to it directly incit- 
|ing to outrage and murder. I was the English- 
man thus executed in efligy—I was the English- 
/man thus pointed out as worthy of mal-treat- 
}ment and death. 
| The journal I had purchased in the rail-car 
jwas the Springfield Republican. Did that pa- 
per simply narrate the facts, and leave its read- 
ers to make theirown comments ? No. It said 
to its readers— 

“This evening, according to announcement, 
George Thompson, the English abolitionist, will 
make his appearance in Hampden [all, for the 
purpose, we presume, of denouncing the Ameri- 
can Constitution, libelling the Christian Church, 
and abusing the greatest and best men, living and 
dead, that have ever impressed their names upon 
our country’s history.” 

It said of the meeting to be held— 

“We presume it will be made the scene of 
political fanaticism, blind perversion of truth, and 
such handling of sacred things as shall wound 
the moral sense like the naked blow of blasphemy.” 
“Such was the language of the leading arti- 


tence in which I have ever assailed any one of | enterprise of raising funds for the Sanitary 


To make “confusion | 


‘tively at the outbreak of | 


cle. But not content with these imputations 
—imputations absolutely false, utterly unfound- 
ed, and full of all uncharitableness and malig- 
nity—it gave gratuitous insertion to the placard 
which had been attached to the efligy—a placard 
'which I have described as a direct incentive to 
outrage and murder. Here are some of the 
words of the placard: 

Men of Hampshire! will you allow an Eng- 
their laws that contravenes what purports to be | dish serf to come amongst you, and create a civil 
@ paramount, nota subordinate order. So soon | war by continuing agitation now happily dis- 
| as the state government is recognized the oper- | posed of by our government ?” 

_ ation of the proclamation becomes merely a ju-| Again: 
| dicial question. The right of a negro to his | “Is it rational, is it reasonable, is it even plaus- 
freedom is a legal right divesting a right of ible, that George Thompson, a member of that 
| property, and is to be enforced in the courts ;| Very British Pariiament whose laws have placed 
: and then the question is what the courts will| the masses of the English and Irish people in a 
| say about the proclamation. Is it valid or in- | position of such want and oppression that they 
valid? Does it of itself confer a legal right to, would gladly exchange their lot for the com- 
| freedom on negroes who were slaves? Is it parative freedom of the American slave of the 
within the authority of the Executive ? 


| South, can be aught but a paid emissary and 
These are the only questions open under 


i spy of England?” 
such a government ; and how local State courts| Again : 
created by the southern people will decide such | 


that the one-tenth of the population at whose 

| hands the President proposes to accept and 

guaranty a state government can elect officers 

under the old constitution of their state in ex- 

actly the same terms and with exactly the same 

powers existing at the time of the rebellion, and 

| may under his proclamation demand a recogni- 
| tion. 

No man will say that there is one word in 





“But a few months since, we were sending 
| aquestion no one can doubt: for it is quite cer- | shiploads of food to his starving countrymen, 
‘tain that the great mass of that population is for whom he was then legislating ; and will you 
devoted to the system of slave labor; and | now allow him to repay this boon by treachery— 
though if the question be whether they will by turning a brother's knife against a brother's 
give up slavery as the condition precedent to bosom?” 
| the restoration of a State government, they | 
| will abandon it; yet if it be whether they pre-| Emmett, of Mitchell, of O’Brien, turn out and 
| fer to maintain or abolish slavery, there is not drive this miscreant from our soil; for YOUR 
‘the least doubt that their voice would be al-| BROTHER’s BLOOD CRIES AGAINST HIM FOR 
most unanimous for its maintenance. | VENGEANCE !” 
If they have the decision we know what it Here is the conclusion: 
will be already. It is therefore under the, ‘“Fellow-citizens, be at your posts. The moral 
scheme of the President merely a judicial strength of the community is with us: let the 
question, to be adjudged by judicial rules, and PHYSICAL BE PRESENT.” 
to be determined by the courts. It isa ques- “Let your ery be, ‘America, and a home for 
tion whether each individual negro be free. It all! Union and vigilance against the machina- 
is a question whether the master has the right tions of despots!” 
| of seizure, or the negro can control himself.| Such was the language of the Springfield 
It isto be determined by the writ of habeas’ Repudlican, and such was the atrocious and 
‘corpus. It is a question of personal rizht, not bloodthirsty language whichit virtually endorsed 
a question of political jurisdiction. Its fate in and approved, by giving it gratuitous publica- 
the State courts is certain. Its fate in the tion. rf ith regard to the charges brought against 
courts of the United States under existing me in these vile and wicked productions. it is 
aws is scarcely doubtful. sufficient for me to say, that they are as false as 
I do not desire to argue the legality of the |they are inflammatory. From my youth up I 
| proclamation of freedom. I think it safer to have been the defender of the poor against the 
j make it ‘aw. But I wish to admonish gentle- rich; of the oppressed against the oppressor : 


“Americans! countrymen of the murdered | 


| institutton” which is the cause of your present 
calamitous and sanguinary war, and which, at | 
the present moment, all loyal Americans desire | 


and cursed. (Loud applause.) 

It is said that I am changed, that Tam now | 
more respectful, measured and moderate in my | 
tone than formerly. Suchis not the facet. [| 
am wholly unchanged; or, if changed at all, | 
only in this respect, that I regard with deeper | 
loathing and execration the infernal system of | 
negro slavery, and more strongly than ever 
condemn the conduct of those who, having the | 
| power, if not to destroy, at least to check it, 
suffered it to grow and flourish, and expand | 
and strengthen, until at lastit burst beyond all | 
restraints, and in its pride and power sought to 
make shipwreck of all most dear to you, and 
| most sacred to humanity at large. ( Applause.) 
| No, I will not allow it to go forth that I ama 
changed man. Show me a man, a minister, a 


slavery, and I= will, if possible, denounce him 
with double emphasis. My course on slavery 
has been one without variableness or shadow 
of turning. (Applause.) It I was a_blas- 
phemer before, Lama blasphemer now. If I 
libelled the living and the dead then, [I de- 
|nounce the same men now. If I was an ene- 
| my of your institutions then,Iam equally so now. 





| Here I stand to defend and justify every charge 


I ever made against the churches of America, 
| the statesmen of America, or the institutions of 
America; and I think that, with the aid of re- 
; cent revelations and recent events, | could more 
triumphantly than ever make good my charges. 
|( Applause.) Whoever may have changed I 


honored colleagues of mine who were included 
in the indictment brought against me thirteen 
years ago. 

Let me now return to the railroad car in 
jwhich I travelled from Providence to Spring- 
! . . . . 
field, in which I read the proceedings by which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
i 
| 


ithe Sabbath in your city had been desecrat- | 


jed and degraded. Nothing deterred, I came 
;amongst you. I put up at the Hampden Hotel. 
iI was soon joined by the John Hampden of 
' America, Wendell Phillips. We were iatorm- ; 
‘ed that Hampden Hall had been closed against | 
us. Evening came, and with it signs of a pop-' 
'ularcommotion. The effigy, the placard and. 
the leading article had done their work. The! 
sounds of drum and fife were heard, and soon a 
riotous and drunken rabble paraded before 
i the hotel, throwing stones through the windows 
|of the room we occupied, and defacing the 
walls with filthy missiles. Again the mob made 
| the circuit of the city, and returned re-enforced. 
|) They set up a post. They hung in efligy the 
| hated Englishman toa cross-beam. ‘They placed | 
|atar-barrel filled with straw beneath. They | 
‘kindled a fire. They joined hands, and danced | 
round it with the fury and savage glee of drunk- 


en cannibals ; and when George Thompson, rej « 


resented by the unsightly carcass they had 
| fastened to the gibbet, fell into the flames, they 
|raised a chorus of yells, howls, sereeches and 
imprecations that might have startled the more 
| decorous inhabitants of Pandemonium itself. 
And where, during this horrible, disgusting 
land diseracful scene, were the municipal au- 
i thorities of Springfield 2? Where were the law- 


jabiding, law preserving, ki w-asserting citizens | 


‘of Springfield? Where ? They were safe and 
isnugat heme. They were collecting their fam- 
‘ilies around the domestic altar. They were 
preparing sermons in favor of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. They were reading the Spring- 
field Republican, and perhaps anticipating that 
(the next morning’s issue would contain the 
pleasing intelligence that the foreigner whom 
they had left to the tender mercies of the mob 
had been tarred and feathered, and ridden up- 
on a rail out of the city. 
Oh, how [ exult in the present state of things! 
I lett you slaves: I find you free. When I left 
you, the journalist, the politician, the clergy- 
man, the publisher, the merchant, the Bible dis- 
tributor, the colporteur—a!l were slaves. Now 
the pulpit, the plattorm, the mart, the exchange, 
the court of justice, the hall of legislation, the 
press—all are free. Now, cotton is no longer 
‘king. Now the slave power totters to its tall. 
Now the negro can demand the rights of hu- 
manity, is not only recognized as a man, but 
‘carries arms in the service of the State; anda 
black regiment saves an army from destruction. 
And now the abhorred Englishman tor whom 
‘tar and feathers were too good, returns and re- 
ceives a warm welcome, (for which he is proud- 
ly grateful,) even from an audience in the good 
city of Springfield. 
Look on this picture, and on this,” 
and suffer me to share the joy to be derived 
‘from the contrast between Then and Now. 
| Liberator. 
Ea NGS eee eae Meee 


Durrei.—This place, before which some 
| desperate fighting was going on at last accounts, 
is a fortress, which the Danes have surrounded 
with a series of ingenious and novel defences. 
The first obstruction which its assailants will 
meet is an irregular line of masked ditches, 
with sharp stakes firmly fixed at the bottom to 
‘impale the unlucky man who may fall through; 
next come a line of cheraur de frise; then 
another of large man-traps; and finally a com- 


mon wire fence—the latter a simple but very | 


effective impediment to both infantry and cav- 
alry. Not content with these lines of circum- 
vallation, the Danish engineers have crowned 
both scarp and counterscarp of the earthworks 
with palisades crested with a bristling line of 
sharp swords, an expedient borrowed apparent- 
ly from the French defences of the breach at 
Badajos. 
are fixed planks studded with long nails, the 
ints upwards, and concealed by a light cover- 
ing of earth. We must add to these amenities 
the mines that underlie all the assailable parts. 
EFFects OF Stavery.—So exclusively, 
however, do the Southern farmers devote their 
attention to the staple product, that they even 
‘buy the hay to teed their horsesin Southern 
cities from the North. In Eastern Virginia | 
‘horses are fed on corn-blades and fodder. A 
minister, who travelled circuit for fourteen years 
between Norfolk and Petersburg. tells us that 
i during all that time he does not believe his horse 
was fed once on hay, and that he never saw a 
-scythe or dung-tork in Virginia.—The reason 
for their exclusion was fear of their being used 
/as a weapon by the slaves in case of revolt. so 
great had been the effect of Nat Turner’s insur- 
rection. They cannot have hay because they 
dare not use scythes. The imp'ement for spread- 
,ing manure is the common heavy negro hoe— 
‘the almost only implement with which the negro 
slave is made a utility man. He hoes corn, to- 
‘bacco, cotton and sugar-cane—he picks off to- 
‘ bacco worms, picks cotton and strips blades with 





this hands. 


statesman, who in the present day defends | 


have not changed; neither have those thrice- | 


Both within and without the works | 


“Vanity Fair.” 
By the by, the Metropolitan Record and the 


tion of cur patriotic sitizens. 
the organ of Jeff. Davis, the other covertly 
sympathizes with secession; one is edited by 
an Englishman, or a Canadian; the other is 
edited by an Irishman ; one is supercilious, con- 


ceited and irredeemably stupid, never deviat- ) of such men. 


ing into sprightliness nor originality ; the other 
is mercurial, mean and full of treason. 


has a small parish of patrons, and although its | United States in heart and soul, who believe 


bite is venomous, the virus can do little harm, 
because of its limited circulation; the other is 
scattered broadcast among the disaffected Trish, 
but not recognized as an organ of the Roman 
other; but as Pilate and Herod clasped bloody 
hands over the crucifixion of Christ, they em- 


| 
Mr. Young of the A/bion, is the son of Rear 
Admiral Young, recently deceased ; and a Yan- 
kee, of whom I may speak hereafter, long 


»| be the author of the bitter articles against 
' America, which so frequently disgrace the col- 
umns of a paper which was at one time an 
honor to literature. 

| Mr. Mullaly, the editor of the Metropolitan 
Record, 1 am ashamed to say, was formerly con- 
nected with the Tribune. 


‘the staff of the Terald, where his down-hill 


capacity and is indebted to his secesh friends 
‘for the best articles in his columns. 


| 


| Iwas not aware until recently, that the Herald 


Greeley.” He has to glance through the ex- 
change papers and glean all the ugly statements 
he can find in relation to the distinguished chief 
of the Tribune. ‘This little chap, like a pig in 
a storm carrying straws in its mouth, may be 
seen with scraps and scissors, every day in the 
week, working for dear life to say something 
about Mr. G. IIe is supposed to be the author 
of many of the weak and wicked paragraphs 
in relation to that gentleman. Some one has 
said that Bennett has changed his programme. 
IIe now goes for Grant for President on Mon- 
day’s, and for Fremont on Wednesday’s. 
Perhaps are not aware that Hurlbut, 
formerly the lea&gg spirit of the World news- 
paper, and now ondof the editors of the Coim- 
mercial Advertiser, « 
for the World. In th\ 
‘see why it is that stron’ articles in the World 


light of this fact you 


; are answered by weak ones in the Coinmercial 
| ldvertiser. They are undoubtedly written by 
the same hand, and the object is to bring dis- 


Hurlbut, like Janus, 


| credit tothe Government. 


| has two sides to his face; one side for war, the | the association, and bird-murder became a mis- 


| other side for peace. 
| Lintend to call in question the ability or the 
| patriotism of the Commercial Advertiser. It 
‘usually carries in its columns the antidote to any 


| poison that may be secretly infused into its col- 
| unins. 
jalty and undoubted integrity. 
| 


While speaking of papers I may as well pay 


| my usual compliment to the Round Table. Its | in this community. We are losing our native | 


| pseudo editors are brothers. They are very 


One | 


Catholie church. These two papers hate each | swarm in every averue of the Government in | 


brace each other over the afflictions and calami- , that helped to put it in power? It argues| 
tics of our resolute though bleeding country. something rottenin Denmark. The raid of the |“ agate 


Ile afterwards joined | 


employed a man on purpose “to do up Horace . 


ntinues to write leaders | justly punished for the devastation which, un- 


Pray do not suppose that | demeanor. 


On its staff are men of unfaltering loy- | 


most, for it yielded a generous compliance to  gro’s services. Judgment for plaintiff for the 
the edicts of the Administration, while the ma- | fall amoant claimed.” 
jority of the Democratic press refused to do} Now, slavery is said to be “virtually dead” 
anything of the sort, and not only printed con- | in Tennessee; a negro who does not choose to 
traband news, but defied the Administration and | remain with his master, goes about his business 
openly sympathized with the rebellion and its| and earns a living for himself; and we have 
| terrible purposes. been told by former slave-owners that the most 
Sut this was not all. The outery about the of their class were glad to be rid of the expense 
publication of contraband intelligence, was a | and care of the blacks. Yet the moment one 


the institutions of America, save that “peculiar; Commission, and calls our Metropolitan Fair, | mere fetch, intended to alarm the Republican | of these poor fellows engages in any industry, 


"press into silence, knowing its patriotic devo- | the master comes down upon his employer and 
tion to the cause of the Government. For the | sues him for wages. The result will be that no 
enemy, rarely, if ever, regulated his movements | one will dare to employ a negro, and the whole 


to extirpate from the soil it has so long withered | Albion are just now sharing equally the indigna- by the revelations of the press on oar side. He black population of the state will be forced into 
One is openly | 


was and is governed by information procured | pauperisin. 

‘ directly from his spies in every department of — But it is not only the blacks who will suffer 
the Government—not spies who had come over | from this state of things. Under such a system 
into our lines, but men in the service of the, the whole industry of the state will languish ; 
United States, civil, military and naval. Every | though in order to bring back prosperity to her 
branch of the publie service was and still is full | borders, peaceful and lawful industry must be 
They are not unknown to the | encouraged by every means. The Union Says: 
| Administration. They are pro-slavery men,} “There is no doubt but the controversy in- 
whose sympathies are with the South and the | volved in the above ease will absorb the atten- 
rebellion, men who are the enemies of the | tion of the people to a great extent this summer, 


they are doing God a service by betraying the 


yzing to the interests of the state of Tennessee. 


hand that feeds them, provided they can do it ; Men disposed to hire negroes will not do so, for 
_ without risk to themselves. These men could | tear they will be compelled to remunerate the 

not exist a moment in our government, if the , Master as well as slave; and the latter will not 
Administration willed their expulsion. They | 7% for any one without pay.” 

— NV. Y. Evening Post. 
-<~>-@- 


| the field and out of the field. | 
But what is to be thought of an Administra- | 


: bal 13 1 | thous! : Tue Tomps or Vottrarre anv Rousseau. 
, tion that is atraid of its friends, of the presses 


|The Paris correspondent of the London Star 


Administration against the press of the country,! Few can now believe that Voltaire’s remains 
was not intended so much for the disloyal jour-| are in the vaults of the Pantheon. his tomb 
nals as the loyal or Republican ones; but the having been found empty when it was not many 


a latter saw its purpose and got out of the way.) weeks azo opened by order of the Emperor. 
resident in a British Province, is supposed to | It was deliberately contemplated at one time to! But it has been since discovered that Rousseau’s 


pounce down upon certain Republican jour-| tomb was also violated in 1814. The history 
nals, and to thrust into the national forts two or of its violation, as well as that of Voltaire’s 

three of the principal Republican publicists of which took place at the same time, is given me 
the country, if not more, and the execution of a French imitation of -Votes and Queries by M. 

this design was only delayed in waiting for pub- | Benjamin Daprat librarian tthe Institute, who 
lic opinion to harden sufficiently to make it safe) quotes the dibliophile Jacob on this subject. 
for the Administration to enter upon so hazard- y rae who was aman of undoubted veracity, 
ous an experiment. Public opinion, however, declared, previous to the investigation in the 
did not rise t6 that pitch of induration to justi- yaults of the Pantheon to which I have re- 
fy the movement, and the scheme was, fortu- ferred, that neither Voltaire's nor Rousseau’s 


career commenced. He is a man of moderate nately for its projectors, abandoned. Indeed, | bones were there, because. during the reign of 


public opinion by degrees rescued the Republi- | the clerical reaction in 1814, they had been re- 
can press from the dangers of Administrative | moved by night and thrown into a hole dug for 
intoleranee, and that press is beginning to re-) the purpose of hidine them at Berev. One i 
pti 3s its right of speech with decided success.— in the month of May, of the same vear, the 
Vew Nation. Jeaden collins in which the remains of both 


<> +e. 


PROTECT THE BIRDS. 
The Danish correspondent of the London 
Siar says: 
A pleasing phenomenon, which I had before 
remarked in every part of the Duchies I had 
| hitherto visited, met my eye again on the drive 
to Christianfeld. On the outside of every cot- 
tage and farm-house we passed—even, indeed, 
on many of the trees by the roadside—hung 
several little square wooden boxes rather big- 
ger than a London quartern loaf. 
tre was asmall round aperture, large enough 


In the cen- | 


writers had been placed, were opened, and their 
contents thrown into a sack, which was con- 
veyed to a fiaere drawn up at the back of the 
church, Six persons got into this vehicle, two 
of whom were Christian Brothers. At two in 
the morning they arrived at the Barriere de la 
Gare, opposite Bercy. There was then there a 
vast spice of waste ground enclosed with planks. 
It had been originally intended for the site of 
a large entrepol de vins. But this intention was 
never executed, and the ground in question, al- 
though belonging to the municipality, was in- 
“vaded by the proprietors of guinguettes and 
In the midst yawned, on the May 
morning of which I speak, a deep ditch freshly 


| cabarets. 


for any bird from a wren to a thrush to go in n Lj 
* ‘ ‘ . . or y ore Asse ’ eVers +p. 
and out. On inquiry I found that these little ©": i round it were assembled several per 
contrivances were, what they appeared to be, | °?"* bch oh chi aited the flacre im which ede: the 
homes for any litthe pair of warblers which sick containing the remains of Voltaire and 
pleased to build their nests in them. Some | Rousseau. ae six men who rifled the coflins 

* a t » -—p ae : ee aa 

years back the farmers of the country were 80t eu! of the facre as soon as it reached the 
: ditch, in which there was a bed of quick lime, 
and threw the sack intoit. They then filled it 


der the influence of false ideas, they had made ; led a : 
among the feathered tribe, by the vast increase ; UP» 40 trampled down triumphantly the elay, 


_ of insects which played havoc with their crops. | and congratulated each other on the loyal act 
| Like sensible men, they were no sooner con- | &24 the Christian duty they had just agcom- 
j ‘ § an ’ 5 os stags | So “a Hests w saa aseneees en e 
vinced of their error than they did their best | plished. The pes ts who have sey bn . ees 
to remedy it. Societies for the preservation of riched by the visitors to Voltaire’s and Rous- 
birds were soon formed; the farmers every- | €4U's tombs, may possibly have been in the 
where did their best to forward the objects of  S¢¢ret of this outrage, quite worthy of the In- 
: | quisition. 
' 
As the consequence of these meas- | aera : : 
ures the country is now plentifully stocked with | A Jacksonville corre spondent of the Tribune 
numerous classes of birds. Flocks of crows, ra- | writes: 
. . ' 
vens, larks, gatas —— and pec Education has been commenced by the wife 
ae as well as other 8 nee = eC tae of Dr. J. M. Hawkes, Surgeon of the 8d S.C. V. 
whcrever one ain cane ir “¢ pre: et She has obtained the use of the late Odd Fel- 
much ot pe natura tim “pre er the gooc ‘lows’ Hall, a dilapidated building in which some 
| treatment they have received of late years. ‘forty or more pupils daily assemble, to receive 
This is a practice well worthy of adoption the rudiments of learning. The fellowship of 
these children is odd enough to maintain the 
former name of their academic hall. They; are 
?f 


’ a ; oO < e ' . . . . . Py 
wild songsters. The destructiveness of our | the progeny of Indian, Spanish, Irish, German, 


young men, and seem disposed to learn wisdom | boys, aided by the mistaken notion of the far-| American and negro parents. Their ages are 


| ; : : 
ivery slowly by experience. They discovered 


i that Stoddard’s abuse of such men as Longfel- | good to our fruits, is fast destroying or 
llow would not pay, so they dismissed him. ing them. The introduction of this Danish 


| Arnold, the reviewer (!) of the “Lyrics or Loy- 
alty,” was a dry stick, that could not be made 


to blossom, so they cut him. 
The copperieads are weeping over the result 
* 


of the Connecticut election. 
New York, April bth. 


—_——_—_ -——___ <2 @ 


MISTAKES OF THE REPUBLICAN PRESS. 

The Republican press had hardly put on the 
togam virvem of liberty, had hardly entered 
upon the estate of free manhood, at the election 


i er and retain the sweet music of our spring and | 


' which would have charmed “Calypso and her 


mers that these small birds do more karm than | from four to twenty years. Some are ignorant 
banish- | Of the alphabet. One takes lessons in Latin. 
| The purest ruddy complexion begins the grada- 
tion of color, and the pallid yellow of the clay 

practice around our country residences would) eater connects it in series with the nut-brown 
doa great dealtostay the havoe of the destroy- | Of the American Indian half breed, the tawney 
: -, of the mulatto and the jet of the unmixed Af- 

f irican. Prejudice of race seems to be unknown 
A dozen or two of these | among these unsophisticated youths of both sex- 
bird-boxes upon the premises of each country les. The lady who has brought them together 
residence would provide morning concerts | taught a class of slaves in Florida seven years 
|ago, when a resident of Tampa Bay, on the 
| Gulf of Mexico. She is indefatigable, and 


summer mornings. 


nymphs,” and thus aid to swell the choral mu- | 


! . . . 
‘sic which encircles the world. 


' 


of Mr. Lincoln, betore it was betrayed by the | 


Albany Evening Journal,which coolly proposed + 





to the Republican party of the country to sur- 
irender to the defeated s!ave-power in order to 
| prevent a dissolution of the Union! Paralyzed 
i by this unexpected and shameful defection, the 
‘Republican press was further betrayed by a 
large number of the representatives and sena- 
tors of Republican faith in the Congress that 
closed Buchanan’s infamous career. The tam- 
| pering of Republicans with the treason of the 
| South and North, during the winter of 1860-61 ; 
the criminal efforts to buy back the rebels, by 
fastening slavery upon the whole country, 


*, through that black amendment of the Constitu- 


tion; the fortunate failure of the Peace Con- 
gress to humble the free states at the fect of the 
slave states; the constitution of Mr. Lincoln’s 
‘Cabinet. out of men whose antecedents and 
‘recent tergiversations on the slavery question 
repelled the confidence of the triumphant par- 
ty; the distribution of the Federal spoils 
,amongst men whose love of office exceeded 
their hatred of slavery, and who were ready to 
sacrifice liberty to the slave-power, had the lut- 
ter consented ; the coquetting of the Adminis- 
tration, for some six weeks after it came into 
| power, with the rebel authorities, until the as- 
sault on Sumter waked up the government from 
its dream of being able to ward off hostilities by 
conciliation ; the recognition of the rebels as bel- 
ligerents by European powers, rightin the teeth 
ot the Administration's attempt to make them be- 
lieve the gross falsehood that the issue of the im- 
pending war between the North and the South 
would not disturb or affect slavery in any wise 
whatever; in fine, the conduct of the Admin- 
istration, at home and abroad, utterly disorgan- 
ized the Republican press, and prevented it trom 
strengthening and giving a wholesome direction 
to public opinion, in support of an earnest war 
for the demolition of the rebellion and its to- 
menting cause—slavery. ; 
But when Liberty recoiled from the disas- 
trous field of Bull Bun, betrayed by the slavery- 


‘ burden — hints which the War Department 


_ soldiers is generally 


** Tis always morning somewhere, and along 
The wakening continents from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” \ 

: «+ e- piles raterree 


SUBSISTENCE OF ARMIES. 


We are glad to observe that that enterpris- 
ing journal, The National Intelligencer, does not 
mean to be behindhand in furnishing its quota 
of valuable and timely intelligence for the ben- 
efit of the country and the instruction of its 
generals at this interesting moment, when the | 
spring campaign ix about to open. From the | 
leading editorial in a recent number of that 
paper, it is quite clear that pay was one thing 
and rations another in the armies of Didales 
and Timotheus, and that Aristotle, in the See- 
ond Book of his Economies, removes all doubt | 
upon that point. The Greek army at Platea, | 
we are also glad to be assured, was followed by | 


| great convoys of provisions, the care of which | 


wholly devoted to her labor of love. Among 
the colored soldiers in this Department she has 


| met and recoznized former slave pupils, in 


whose minds she planted the Promethean spark 
of knowledge, when, by so doing she risked her 


| life under the State law, which made the teach- 


ing of people of color a capital offence. 
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The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted to 
the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 
the immediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave, 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 

ublic. 
. It will be devoted especially to the illustration and vindi- 
cation of the only policy which promises permanent peace 
to this nation—the political and social re-construction of the 
South on the basis of Free Institutions. 

It will also aim especially to copy from leading journals in 
this country and in Europe, such articles bearing upon the 


belonged to servants and other camp followers,  gree* contest a# do not find their way into other Massachu- 


and that these provisions generally, in the 
Greek armies, were conveyed by beasts of 


should immediately make a note of. We be- 
lieve that in our own armies the bread for the 
baked, but if there is any 
hesitation at adopting that measure and a pre- 
know that so recently as the time of the Sivil- 
ian Expedition, Nicias not only estimated for 
necessary stores of wheat and barley, but ac- 
tually provided the requisite number of bakers 
to convert those grains into bread. So impor- 
tant. indeed, for the subsistence of armies is 
food considered by The Intelligencer that it quotes 


tion 
ando 

| lay before our readers information which they will find in no 
other journal. 


write for the 
moat 
ill like to. talain be 
agiates } > ont wi ike to taining information will extensive, and it is believed that 
cedent is needed, the Departm his letters will contribute materially to the interest of t 


setts newspapers. 


The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 
aud here too, through our Washington correspondents 
ther sources, public and private, we shall constantly 


eRs rrom Ecropz.— MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the 
= in England, in constant communication with those 

re advocate the cause of America. [lis means of ob- 
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chapter and verse from Vayetius, who wrote in one post-office. 


the time of the Emperor Valentinian—sup-, 
posed to be the second emperor of that name— | 
to prove that detachments, not only of infantry, | 
but of cavalry also, were used for the protec- 
tion of supply trains. 

If the Government, after these timely hints. 
shall hold that rations are of no consequence; | 


‘shall fail to distinguish them from pay; shall | 
| not provide proper stores of flour ; shall torget | 
| the bakers and require the soldiers to eat bread 
; that is not baked; sball think convoys of in-/ pitea. 
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and perhaps longer; and the result will be paral- 
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and cavalry are of no use in cee ; 


derelictions of duty. .,,' 
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